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Getting an education is serious business, 
of course. But some subjects are more 
interesting than others. Color, for in- 
stance, is a subject of life-long study for 
most women, and one in which they are 
most likely to succeed. Which color, or 
combination of colors, shall I use for a 
hat, a dress, a curtain, a carpet, baby’s 
bonnet? What shade or tint for this or 
that? Yes, color is important to every 
woman...and to us all, particularly in 
these trying times. 

The growing interest in color is a 
constant challenge to the dye manufac- 
turer. Colors rise and fall in favor swiftly. 
Typical is the bright new Parsley Green, 
now enjoying a wide vogue. When fash- 
ion dictates such new colors the dye 
manufacturer must instantly adapt them 


MOLDING 





for use in all types of women’s apparel— 
silk, rayon, cotton and woolen dresses; 
leather shoes, belts, handbags, buckles; 
plastic buttons and jewelry—to name a 
few. Development of a specific shade is 
comparatively easy. The real problem 


comes in giving the shade equal 








One of a series illustrating Cyanamid 


manufacturers of dyes, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany meets the changing demands 
promptly, season after season, on a vast 
industrial scale. This is but one phase of 


Cyanamid’s many-sided chemical service. 





fastness in a// the various mate- 
rials. Frequently it is necessary 
to develop a combination of 
dyestuffs for fabrics made of a 
mixture of wool, cotton and 
rayon fibers, with each being 
given equal fastness to sunlight, 
salt water, dry cleaning, wash- 
ing. No wonder dye-making is 
called a science, a business, and 
an art! 








American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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This is Americas last chance 





What are you doing about it? 





P. Harbor is inviolate’’—yet it was attacked. 
“Singapore is impregnable” —but it fell. 


“America and Britain control the seas”—yet Nazis sink tankers 
in sight of New York; the Japs shell California. 


“Our Navy can repel any invasion”—but now the Axis Navy 
outnumbers ours. 


We lull ourselves to sleep with the things we want to believe, and 
while we sleep our enemies close in from either side. 


Listen to the talk in factories, offices—and legislative halls. Oh, 
yes, the war is terrible, and it must be won—by somebody else. We 
must keep our social gains, our easy hours, our lush profits, our 
personal powers... The enemy who will take them a// away is 
closing in. 

There is only one way for any business man, labor leader, poli- 
tician or workman to decide everything—‘“‘Will it help win the war?” 
There is no compromise with that question. Because too many in 
every one of these groups asked, instead, “‘Will it help me?” we have 
had Manila, Singapore, Java, Rangoon. Make no mistakhe—New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Omaha can be next. 





For two years 3600 men in this plant have been work- 
ing desperately to turn out the turret lathes other men 
must use to make the planes, tanks and guns our soldiers 
and sailors must have. 


We—your fellow workmen—have built these tools to 
stand full-speed use 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Unless 


ical WARNER you who operate these machine tools and all the others 

ats & we have built in the past ten years—unless you will use 
nds SWASEY them that way, to the utmost, we will go down as France 
vast Turret Lathes did and for the same tragic reasons—selfishness and 
iy > PRES indifference. 





<< YOu CAN TuRN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


+++ WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 











WEWS within the Mens 


NATION’S NEW WEAPONG............ P. 11 
The story can now be told . . . how our 
guns, tanks and planes are standing up 
under the test of actual combat condi- 
tions. A short while ago any such survey 
as presented in this article could not have 
been possible . . . too much speculation, 
not enough confirmation. Now it is possible 
to reveal the story of America’s weapons 
as they perform on a global battlefield. 


NEXT FRONT—SIBERIA?.................. P. 13 
Our Aleutian Islands are like a dagger 
pointed at the heart of Japan; but all that 
dagger can do is point if U.S. forces are 
denied use of Russia’s Siberian bases. Sup- 
pose Japan decides to ring Siberia with a 
combined air, land and sea offensive, how 
would it affect us? Would the dagger be 
reversed? Alternatives are set forth here. 


RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGE............ P.14 
Our caches of gold at Fort Knox, of silver 
at West Point are mute testimonial to a 
program which subsidized precious peace- 
time metals. Our lack of vital wartime 
metals is mute testimonial of quite an- 
other sort. A true picture of our strength 
and weakness in raw materials is presented. 


WORLD CARTELS snmnenee UO 
Synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline 
weren’t the only products needed for 
America’s defense that were affected by 
those international swapping agreements 
which Congress now is so carefully investi- 
gating. With cartels now in the limelight, 
this article shows how they operated dur- 
ing the twilight, the time used by Germany 
to arm while she legally hamstrung the 
democracies. 


WHAT WORRIES AMERICA?.......... P. 18 
Congress has gone home to find out what 
the public wants. In Washington, the flood 
of mail directed at the legislators was like 
a huge jigsaw puzzle. Congressmen couldn't 


seem to fit the pieces together. Maybe 
they'll find the answer back home. Maybe 
the answer can be found right in this 
pertinent and timely analysis. 


PAY OF A PRIVATE 

The basic pay of a buck private is going 
to be doubled. How does it compare with 
the pay received in other countries? The 
Pictogram graphs the answer, the article 
offers some little-known information. 


HOW TO BECOME AN OFFICER......P. 34 
Tens of thousands of new officers are go- 
ing to be commissioned by all the armed 
services this year. Getting one of those 
commissions isn’t difficult if one knows 
just how to go about it. Here’s how. 


TRIUMPH OF CONVERSION........ coos 42 
Those new M-4 tanks are spoiling for a 
fight. Designed on the basis of actual bat- 
tle experience these armor-plated monsters 
represent an all-out triumph of industry’s 
conversion from peacetime to wartime ef- 
fort. The complete case history is to be 
found in this week’s March of Industry. 
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Cover: L. Metcalfe Walling, see Labor Week, 
page 30. (Photograph from Acme) 
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this magazine will be: 


One Year....$4 
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In order to continue to bring readers the best reporting . 
and forecast of the rapidly expanding news of national affairs, The United 
States News announces that effective May 1, 1942, subscription prices for 


Two Years....$6 


The single copy news-stand price of The United States News will be main- 
tained at 10 cents. Subscriptions will be accepted at the current prices until 
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Now we know what “Total War’ means... 


and we’re for it! 


[* MOST AMERICANS, we didn’t under- 
stand what total war means. 

We had a vague idea that it meant 
“going all out”... throwing everything 
we have into the battlefield. Now we 
realize that total war means more than 
that...it means sacrifice, inconvenience, 
and hard work for every one of us. 

For example, on March 6, the Gov- 
ernment issued an order prohibiting 
the sale of any typewriter, standard or 
portable, new, used, or rebuilt, to the 
general public! 


And on March 15, in agreement 
with the Government, we have 
drastically curtailed the manu- 
facture of portable typewriters, 
and our future portable produc- 
tion is designated for use only 
by the armed forces. 


Also, beginning March 15, the 
production of standard typewrit- 
ers has been sharply reduced, 
and such standard machines as 





we build in the future will go only 
to Government agencies, to the 
armed forces, or to manufactur- 
ers of war supplies. 


As a result, we are now able to 
increase our actual war produc- 
tion. All of the resources of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, as 
much as possible of our skilled 
labor, every available inch of our 
floor space, are being converted 
to the manufacture of ordnance! 


THIS, WE NOW REALIZE, is the true mean- 
ing of total war . . . and we are for it, 
lock, stock, and barrel! We are proud 
of the fact that the Royal Typewriter 
Company has been called upon to halt 
its normal business in mid-air and to 
“go all out” for Democracy. 





We believe that every manufacturer 
in the United States whose facilities 
can be used for wartime production 
will feel the same way. “Business as 
usual” has no place in the scheme of 
total war. It may be an inconvenience 
to you, may even be a sacrifice on 
your part, to have to do without a new 
. if the Axis 
powers were to win this war, it would be 


Royal Typewriter. But .. 
a long, long time before you could buy 
any new typewriter! 


By manufacturing ordnance now, 
Royal is hastening the day when you, a 


free man living in a free country, can 


once more walk into any store in the 
land and buy anything you want! 

THAT, AS WE SEE IT, IS WHAT 
THIS WAR IS ALL ABOUT! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


Makers of Roytype* ribbons and carbon paper. Expert typewriter service available every where. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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... the biggest job in railroad history 


At a time when congestion or a car shortage on American 
railroads might have meant disaster for mankind half way 
around the earth, the American railroads have done the 
biggest transportation job in the history of the world. 
One reason they have been able to handle more traffic 
than in the busiest year of the first World War with 32% 
fewer locomotives is because the power of the average 
locomotive has been increased more than 50% and the 
speed of freight trains more than 30% in that period. 
Many of these locomotives have been Baldwins, with 111 
years of knowing-how behind them. Many Baldwin ideas 
have gone into the spectacular increases in power and speed. 
However, Baldwin does more than build locomotives. 
Its products include hydraulic presses for forming the 
metal for ships and planes—machines and instruments 
for testing airplane parts—turbines for power dams— 


propellers and forgings for ships. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 


Today, the engineering and manufacturing skill Baldwin 
has gained in building these products and many more for 
a vast cross-section of American industry, is devoted to 
the rapid production of the things needed by America 
at War, whether they be machines for other vital industries, 
or tanks, guns, gun mounts and other materiel for our 


rapidly expanding Army and Navy. 


BAL 


THE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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NOW SGI AUG 


To help clear up some uncertainties facing men under 45..... 

There's not to be indiscriminate drafting of men above 35. Present pool of 
men without dependents will last till late 1942 in most regions. 

Then: Dependency no longer will exempt from service. But: There again 
draft boards will exercise discretion; will follow a set of standards. 

First: They'll probably take those with nominal dependents. 

Next: They'll take where wives are able to work; where children are absent. 

Third: They'll first take men whose jobs are not essential to the war. 

There is this further fact..... 

Army wants to draw men by age groups. That is: It wants to draw all eligi- 
ble 20-year-olds, then 20 to 28s, then 28s to 35s, before taking older men. 
Army is not keen for men over 35 or even over 28, if youngsters can be had. 

Selective Service has different ideas, but the Army should prevail. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington D. C. 














Essentially, all of this is likely to mean..... 

For 20-year-olds: A call to service for as many as 80 or 90 per cent. 

For 21 to 28-year-olds: A heavy call, with dependents no bar by the year 
end. Congress will provide supplemental payment to families of men drafted. 

For 29 to 35-year-olds: A rather heavy call, but less so than for younger men. 

For 36 to 44-year-olds: Not so many to be taken. Army in particular is not 
much interested in men above 40. They don't make very good soldiers. 

Of course, everything depends on the size of the Army to be needed, on the 
size of losses, on the duration of war. But: Men over 36, with families, can be 
fairly sure that their services won't be required for two more years, at least. 

And: Men of 45 and over, to register this month; aren't subject to service. 

















U.S. Slowly but surely is mobilizing for war; is beginning after four months 
of war to take the steps that Germany, Japan, Russia took in the 1930s. 

As it is to work out..... 

Men gradually will be squeezed from nonessential jobs, from nonessential 
industries, not only for military service but for work in war industries. 

Man power mobilization ideas taking shape here should be taken seriously. 
A draft of men for war jobs is part of war planning. It's made necessary by the 
decision not to let the job be done automatically by inflated wages for war work. 

And: Mobilization of U.S. industry is beginning in earnest. 

That's the meaning of orders Donald Nelson is issuing. They force gradual 
shift by U.S. industry out of peacetime production into war production. 

In the war itself..... 

U.S. and Britain both are being blockaded, both are hampered by shipping 
losses, by inability to move goods in adequate volume to the battle fronts. 

The fact is: Unless U.S. and British navies check present losses, this year 
will end with only a minor increase in tonnage of vital merchant shipping. Losses 
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are that severe. They're limiting drastically the 1942 United States war effort. 
Result is that planes and tanks and guns are piling up on docks; that Rus- 

sia isn't getting the supplies formally promised; that Australia and India and 

the Middle East are receiving smaller supplies than they might be receiving. 
Troubles basically are two: (1) inability-of British and American navies to 

solve the submarine problem; (2) failure of U.S. planners to fix sights at a high 

enough level in shipbuilding. This program is least far advanced of war programs. 
This means: There isn't to be large-scale fighting by American forces in 

1942. There isn't to be really large-scale movement of troops outside of U.S. 
Shipping is this war's present bottleneck, and it's a bad one. 














When it comes to arms production itself..... 

The situation there is favorable in most lines. Airplane output broke all 
records in March. It really was impressive and is to be much more so. 

Tanks are rolling faster and faster. The bottleneck in guns, antiaircraft 
in particular, is breaking gradually. Ammunition shortage is ending. 

But: Weapons are tending to back up at home where they won't be used this 
year; they're not moving out to the points where they would do most good. That's 
not true of warships, which are coming along fast. It's true of most arms. 








A very strong trend is under way toward a leveling of individual income; 
toward cutting down upper and middle-bracket incomes and raising lower. 

A few figures show what's happening in taxes under Treasury plans..eecece 

Families earning less than $2,500: These number 23,679,000 and will have 
aggregate income of $31,565,000,000 in 1942. They pay no federal income tax. 

Families earning $2,500 to $4,000: They number 5,145,000, with income this 
year of about $15,862,000,000. Their income tax increase would be $34,000,000. 











Families earning above $4,000: They number 3,862,000, with aggregate 1942 
income of about $39,075,000,000. Their tax increase would be $3,042,000,000. 

In other words, emphasis in taxation is on leveling downward incomes of 
middle-class and upper-class families. And: Emphasis in wage policy is toward 
pushing upward the incomes of wage earners who pay no income taxes as a rule. 
Real earnings of workers are 11.6 per cent above prewar levels and moving higher. 

Result is a pronounced war tendency toward redistribution of income. 

Or, on another basis, using a married person with two dependents 

Income $5,000: In 1929 he kept $4,997 after federal income tax; in 1941 he 
kept $4,729; in 1942 he would keep, under Treasury's plan, $4,413. 

Income $10,000: In 1929 he kept $9,960; in 1941 he kept $8,883; in 1942 he 
would keep $7,857 under the Treasury's proposal. 

Income $100,000: In 1929 he kept $85,197; in 1941 he kept $47,840; in 1942 
he would keep $31,379 on the basis of Treasury plans. 

Income $1,000,000: In 1929 he kept $769,197; in 1941 he kept $268,070; in 
1942 he would be left with $121,785. That's after federal income tax alone. 























War itself seems about ready to break wide open again. 

Japan: Expected by U.S. officials to be getting set for a smash at Russia. 
Also: In position to interfere with British supply lines to industrial India. 

Germany: Getting set for a violent drive toward the Caucasus and oil. This 
is the last chance. Win, and it's a long war. Lose, and the end is inevitable. 

Russia: Fully mobilized and confident of stopping Hitler short of his goal. 

Britain: Still on the defensive in three oceans. 

U.S.: Still on the defensive in three oceans, Atlantic, Pacific and Indian. 

One more decisive phase of the present war is just ahead; is to be entered 
on whenever Hitler gives the word. Japan may strike in Siberia simultaneously. 
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HE first low ray of 
the young morn- 
= ing lights his un- 
troubled face, 
peaceful and serene. 











If there are dreams behind the closed 
eyelids, they are boyish dreams of 
bikes and BB guns and the heroic 
exploits of Superman. 


If there is concern here, it is a sort 
of puzzlement over what’s come over 
Mom and Pop of late... 


Pop doesn’t get home so early as he 
used to, somehow isn’t quite as ready 
to romp and play as once he was. 


And Mom — she’s quieter, and every 
now and then is caught looking at 
him, long and slow, a brooding ten- 
derness in her eyes. 


War? Sure, he knows there’s a war. 
It's in the headlines, names of far- 
away lands, unreal as any fairy tale. 


Pop says they can’t get new tires for 
the car because of the war; and in- 
stead of giving him nickels now and 
then to spend, brings home Defense 
Savings Stamps that he says will be 
spending money ‘“‘after the war’s 
won.” 


But what’s all this got to do with 
a little boy? 


He doesn’t know, of course, that even 
while he sleeps here in the dawn’s 

















early light, somewhere soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen stand vigilant guard 
— for his sake. 


He doesn’t know that as long as boys 
can be boys, men can be men — that 
Mom and Pop understand that, as he 
will himself some day when he has a 
He doesn’t know that while kids son of his own. 
like him play their shouting games of 
dive-bomber and mock air alarm, real 
American planes are splitting the sky, 
real American shells are arching 
through the heavens, real American 
machine guns are chattering forth 
destruction — for his sake. 


I won’t be the billions we spend that 
will win this war, not all our factories 
and the machines that are in them — it 
will be the things men see in the faces 
of little boys. 


It will be the willingness of fathers 
not only to fight, but to work and 
sacrifice in fierce guardianship of 
those they love. 


He doesn’t know that vast factories 
hum in angry haste through seven 
three-shift days a week — that instead 
of making tires, tubes, belting, floor- 
ing and other good things of rubber, 
plants like Goodyear’s are pouring 
forth countless plane parts, gas masks, 
combat tires, tank treads, self-inflat- 
ing life vests and so on — for his sake. 


So may his sleep be sweet. 


Some day he’ll take up the burdens, 
the fruitful tasks of manhood; it is 
our job now to see that he can take 
them up as a free man, fit to fashion 
a better world. 


He doesn’t realize, you see, that he is 
the coming America. 


He doesn’t know he is the future, here 
with us today, living emblem of the 
one thing in the world worth 
fighting for — hope, 
and promise, the 
chance for a bet- 

ter life. 
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More Plants for Synthetic Rubber . . . . No Metals for Toys 
. . . Bicycle Stocks Frozen . . . . Cut in Electrical Appliances 


Rationing. The full meaning of conver- 
sion is becoming clear to civilians. In one 
week, the War Production Board has put 
stop orders on a score of industries that 
up to now have made life more comfort- 
able. Here are the week’s orders: 

Household articles: Use of metals for- 
bidden after 90 days in manufacture of 
closet accessories, garment hangers, hooks, 
tie racks, fireplace equipment, towel bars, 
toothbrush holders, soap dishes, paper 
holders, fly swatters, sink drainers, dish 
drainers, cuspidors, carpet beaters, vege- 
table bins, curtain rods, candlesticks. Use 
of metal in production of other household 
and kitchen utensils is severely limited. 

Electrical Production — of 
toasters, flatirons, percolators, permanent 
wave equipment and electric shavers was 
ordered stopped May 31. Industry must 
cease immediately the use of such critical 
materials as copper, pig tin and aluminum. 
The Office of Price Administration froze 
prices on 44 electrical appliances. 


appliances: 


Vacuum cleaners: Production of vacuum 
cleaners was ordered stopped April 30. 

Shoes: Shoe manufacturers were asked 
to use 20 per cent less nails in shoes. 

Caskets: Restrictions were placed on 
amount of iron and steel used in caskets 
and burial vaults. Use of other metals ex- 
cept gold and silver was forbidden. 

Toys: The toy industry was told to stop 
producing toys and games made of metal, 
plastic and other essential war materials. 

Metal furniture: WPB froze all stocks of 
metal office furniture and equipment in the 
hands of manufacturers April 1. 

Pig iron: Pig iron was placed under com- 
plete rationing. Buyers are required to re- 
port on inventories and consumption a 
month before they purchase pig: iron; pro- 
ducers are required to report orders, 
schedules and shipments each month. 

Rubber: Use of crude rubber and latex 
was restricted in 50 articles, including 
fire hose, storage batteries, hot water bot- 
tles, wringer rollers and rubber belts. 

Bicycles: Sale of bicycles to adults was 
halted. Hereafter bicycles will be rationed 
on the basis of need, with war workers 
getting first call. 

Printing: Specific restrictions were placed 
on the use of pigments in printing inks. 
Production of chrome yellows, oranges and 
greens is limited to 70 per cent of last 
year’s volume. 


War production. To bring smaller in- 
dustrial plants into war production, the 
Senate passed and sent to the House a 
bill to create a $100,000,000 Smaller War 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

Morch 28: One Japanese heavy bomber 
shot down_over Corregidor . . . American 
patrols in Bataan raided Japanese lines. . . 
U.S. troops raided enemy outpost in Min- 
danao. 


March 29: Japanese attack on U.S. lines 
in Bataan driven back with heavy enemy 
losses . . . Corregidor under frequent air 
and artillery bombardment. 


March 30: Sharp fighting between patrols 
continued in Bataan; Japanese bombed 
U.S. base hospital behind the lines .. . 
One Japanese heavy bomber downed by 
antiaircraft fire over Corregidor. 


March 31: Japanese continued day and 
night air raids on Manila Bay forts,- inflict- 
ing little damage; artillery fire from Fort 
Hughes destroyed an enemy launch. 


April 1: Japanese night assault on Ameri- 
can lines in Bataan driven back with heavy 
enemy casualties; intensive patrol activity 
continued throughout the day ... American 
troops in Mindanao raided an enemy sup- 
ply base, destroying 22 warehouses and war 
materiel, while native Sulu units inflicted 
many casualties on Japanese forces in a 
surprise raid on Zamboanga. 


April 2: Two major assaults hurled against 
American lines in Bataan; the second pene- 
trated main line of U.S. defenses, but a 
counterattack closed the gap and pocketed 
several Japanese units; Japanese losses 
believed heavy while American losses were 
slight . . . Several enemy air raids on Cor- 
regidor resulted in little damage; three 
heavy bombers were shot down and a 
fourth blew up in mid-air and fell into 
Manila Bay. 





April 3: Several light Japanese attacks in 
Bataan repelled by U.S. troops: enemy 
planes made light raids on Manila Bay 
forts, which exchanged fire with enemy 
shore batteries. 








Plant Corp. under the War Production 
Board. The corporation, whose five direc- 
tors would be named by Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the WPB, would be author- 
ized to obtain contracts from Army, Navy 
and other procurement agencies, and in 
turn to re-award the orders to small enter- 
prises, breaking the orders into subcon- 
tracts where necessary. The measure also 
authorizes the War and Navy Departments 
to guarantee loans made to contractors. 


Plant committees. United States Steel 
Corp. announced that operating subsidi- 
aries were establishing in their plants La- 
bor-Management Production Drive Com- 
mittees in accordance with the plan re- 
cently put forward by Mr. Nelson in an 
effort to increase production. Mr. Nelson 
disclosed that more than 100 war plants 
already have reported the establishment of 
such committees. WPB officers held 31 
conferences in 29 cities, as part of the 
program to get the drive started. 


Shipbuilding. The Maritime Com 
sion announced preparations to establish 
six-way shipyard at Panama City, 
where 33 Liberty cargo vessels will be b 
The Commission now has contracted 
delivery of about 2,300 ships totaling % 
000,000 tons by Dec. 31, 1948. 


Strategic materials. Commerce See 
tary Jones awarded contracts to 25 maj 
oil, chemical and rubber companies 
construction of synthetic rubber prod 
tion facilities to raise the annual output 
an estimated 700,000 tons by the end 
1943. The U.S. Forest Service beg 
sowing guayule rubber plants in the 
acre nursery at Salinas, Calif. A total 
875 acres of field planting from seedlig 
has been completed. 


Coal. Office of the Solid Fuels Co-o 

nator began a survey of bituminous mi 
capacity. Its purpose is to eliminate “gue 
work” wherever possible in planning 

maintenance of the wartime coal suppl 
Producers’ quotations on Pennsylvania 

thracite were frozen by the OPA. 


Silver. WPB requested that the silvg 
held by the Treasury be lent to aluminu 
plants, to be substituted for copper in bi 
bars used to conduct electricity in th 
processing of aluminum. 


Price control. Plans to establish 16 fie 
offices in communities in which the war an 
other defense activities have created speci 
price problems were disclosed by OPA. 


Cane sugar. Refiners in Pennsylvani 
New York, New Jersey and Massachuset 
were authorized to increase wholes 
prices 15 cents per 100 pounds on ti 
ground that they cannot operate withow 
loss under the current ceiling of $5.45. 


Pork products. Wholesale price i 
creases of one-quarter to one-half cent 
pound on eight types of processed, smoket 
cured or salted pork products were a! 
thorized by OPA. 


War profits. Continental Motors, In 
of Muskegon, Mich., agreed to an over-# 
reduction in the price of War Departmes 
contracts aggregating approximately $4; 
000,000. Increased efficiency, plant eo 
nomies, improved methods and_ whok 
hearted co-operation of employes made t 
price lowering possible. The reduction wW 
negotiated by the War Department Pnd 
Adjustment Board. 
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“The clock upbraids me 


with the waste of time”’ 


SHAKESPEARE 





WASTED BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS CAN BE SAVED BY 


on th 
The urgency for maximum production empha- 
sizes the value of methods that avoid lag 
caused by wasted time. Simplification in the 


organized use of necessary information can go 


far toward saving time and speeding results. 


~ Addressagraph-Multigraph Methods 


Such simplification is the keynote of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph methods used for produc- 
’ tion and allied activities. Brain hours and hand 
hours are saved. Procedures are co-ordinated. 


Mistakes are eliminated. Production is increased. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: You are entitled to the services of our Methods 
Department in helping to extend the use of your present equipment. If you are interested 
in receiving up-to-date information, it is available to you on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ©¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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Les reassuring these days to see those 
sturdy Bell System trucks along the 


Realy to go anywhere highway. 


They are mechanized motor units. Each 
has a highly skilled crew; each has its 
a OU C . LY own tools, power and materials. They 


are ready and efficient and can be 











mobilized anywhere, any time. And 
\ there are more than 27,000 of them. 







prepared to keep lines open and ready A 





This is just one way the Bell System is 


for war-time service — no matter when 
or where the test may come. peric 
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**We'll keep ‘em rolling 
| = wherever the 
war needs call."" 
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ATION’S NEW WEAPONS 


EET TEST OF COMBAT 


Approval of Allied High Command Clears Way for Mass Production 


periority of fire power 
U.S. forces proved on 
nd, sea and in the air 


Success of American fighting machines 
battle is giving this nation the signal 
swing into mass production of the 
apons of war. In industry, the bottle- 
in of retooling and reorganizing are 
ing broken. In the Army and Navy, the 


Buggle for standard military models is 


stly won. American industry finally is 
t for the continuous and large-scale pro- 
iction of arms. This rising production 
ts Allied hopes as to the course of the 
rin the critical months ahead. 

American weapons have won the ap- 
val of Allied war chiefs. One basis for 
oe is satisfactory performance under 
te. Another basis is the capacity of stand- 
i) models for rapid improvement. The 
cision of the high command clears the 
hy for mass output of many weapons. 
ie approval of many types is reliably re- 
aled to have followed confidential re- 
rts of military observers on many fronts. 
These reports checked minutely the ef- 
ctiveness of American equipment in ac- 
pn in Libya, in the Philippines, over 
emany, over England, in Burma, in 
hina, in Australia and in many fights at 
a. Keeping American Army weapons 
breast of war is the job of Maj. Gen. 
mes H. Burns, named new Chief of 
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finance. The public already is familiar 
th the war successes of American planes. 
t the reports of American observers re- 
al that back of those victories in aerial 
mbat lies a story of superiority of weap- 
sof many other kinds. This story now is 
ailable from authoritative sources. 

The arms race today. The desperate 
mpetition for new-type weapons is a 
esaw race. Now one nation and now 
other forges ahead with some new im- 
rment and tactical use of it in war. For 
ample, this country leads the world in 
vy bombers. But we still are trying to 
fich up with Germany in the use of 
ers, paratroops, and in production of 
rain special-purpose artillery. Ameri- 
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MAJ. GEN. JAMES BURNS 
Army’‘s new Chief of Ordnance 


can designers and producers are building 
weapons to operate under opposite ex- 
tremes of weather, in the Arctic, in the 
tropics, in the jungles and on the desert. 

Behind as to some weapons, ahead as 
to others, this country on the average 
faces a hard race with Germany on land, 
with Japan on the sea, and with their 
combined strength in the air for sustained 
equality with the Axis in mechanized 
power for war. The story of the perform- 
ance of American weapons when matched 
against the enemy sheds revealing light on 
the progress of that history-making race. 
It can be told weapon by weapon on the 
basis of reports from many fronts. 

As to small arms: 

Rifles. The new Garand semiautomatic 
rifle has’ proved itself to General Mac- 
Arthur. The Garand can be fired eight 
times from the shoulder without stopping 
to reload or to pull back a bolt. This gun 
is considered to triple the fire power of 
the American infantryman. On the basis 
of actual performance against the Japa- 
nese in the tough fighting on Bataan Pen- 


insula, General MacArthur rates the new 
weapon “excellent.” The famous old .30- 
caliber Springfield was judged far more 
deadly than the Japanese .256-caliber 
Mauser rifles. The new Garand .30 gives 
the American rifleman a still bigger edge. 
It is by all accounts an excellent weapon. 

Carbines. The danger in modern war of 
paratroops dropping in and enemy scout 
and motorcycles dashing up, perhaps to 
capture headquarters or menace lightly 
armed supporting troops in the rear, has 
changed the Army’s thinking about the 
best arms for officers and support units. 
After 35 years, the Army goes from the 
pistol back to the carbine. This will be the 
weapon for all officers up to the rank of 
captain, and for supporting troops that 
carried pistols and relied on riflemen for 
defense. The new Winchester light, short- 
barreled carbine has range enough to be a 
weapon of offense, whereas the .45-caliber 
pistol is purely a defensive weapon. The 
Winchester carbine is rated high, and is 
judged to increase the fire power of the 
infantry regiment by 33 per cent. 

Machine guns. Beginning with the rifle, 
the tremendous augmentation of fire power 
of American divisions proceeds up the 
scale through the heavier categories of 
weapons. Every fourth man in a rifle 
company now carries a machine gun part. 
The American-made Tommy submachine 
guns, and the .30 and .50-caliber machine 
guns, stand up against the enemy’s similar 
type weapons. American fire power is far 
greater than that of the Japanese and is a 
match for that of German units. 

As to artillery: 

Field and coast guns. General Mac- 
Arthur’s full report on the behavior of 
weapons on Bataan never has been given 
out. But his artillery, old and new, has 
done terrific damage to the Japanese. 

Starting from scratch, the Army’s whole 
artillery equipment is being modernized 
and expanded on an enormous scale, is be- 
ing placed on rubber-tired mounts, with 
self-propelled mounts for special missions 
In the light class, the old 75-mm. guns are 
being completely modernized. This gun is 
being backed up by a new 105-mm. how- 
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THE BOFORS 40-mm. ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN: in mass production THE TRACTOR-DRAWN 155-mm. FIELD GUN: lobs a mighty walk 


itzer, throwing a much heavier and more 
destructive shell. In medium artillery, the 
Army’s new 115-mm. gun has a range of 
14 miles, while the 155-mm. howitzer lobs 
a powerful burst. These weapons can go 
to distant places in a hurry. In the heavy 
class, the 8-inch howitzer can lob a 200- 
pound shell 11 miles. The 240-mm. how- 
itzer is the most powerful field piece in 
the world. In coast artillery, the big guns 
on Corregidor wrecked Japanese invasion 
boat concentrations. U.S. railway and 
motor-drawn guns and fixed guns are part 
of our vital shore defenses. Heavier types 
of artillery are getting into production. 
The Army will be well armed when quan- 
tity is achieved. The quality rates high. 
Antitank guns. The Army has 13 manu- 
facturers at work building self-propelled 
mounts for artillery, from 37-mm. up to 
the big 155-mm. gun, to use against mov- 
ing weapons, especially tanks and planes. 
First reliance is on the hard-hitting, armor- 
penetrating 37, which dashes in, shoots up 
a tank and gets away. The 75-mm. tank 
destroyer is mounted on a “half-track,” 
half tractor and half wheels, that can move 
over rough ground at a swift pace. Official 
verdict is that our new antitank weapons 
will be better than Europe’s best. 
Aircraft guns. The day of the .30-cali- 
ber machine gun in American warplanes is 
over. Nothing smaller than  .50-caliber 
weapons is being installed. Many 
planes have 20-mm. cannon. The Bell 
Airacobra interceptor is said to have a 37- 
mm. cannon in the nose. The British are 
experimenting with a gun of slightly higher 
caliber. A 75-mm. cannon has been fired ex- 
perimentally from U.S. planes. In this field, 
the international rivalry is most intense. 


now 
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Antiaircraft guns. The 37-mm. and 40- 
mm. Bofors are relied upon to take care of 
the low fliers. The 3-inch gun is intended 
to force bombers to keep above 12,000 feet, 
and the long-awaited 90-mm., with higher 
range, at last is in quantity production. A 
gun of well over 4-inch caliber and vertical 
range of 8 miles to knock down the highest 
fliers is the newest in this line. Guns on 
Corregidor have downed about 70 Japa- 
nese planes. Our new models are claimed 
officially to outrival Germany’s _ best. 
Greatest unfilled need: More production. 

Tanks. American light tanks (14 tons) 
are considered better than Europe’s best 
for speed, maneuverability, fire power and 
sheer endurance. If they had been backed 
up by the new medium tanks (30 tons), 
the German medium tank force that they 
tackled in Libya never would have es- 
caped. Both these models ares being im- 
proved and the medium will have a 75-mm. 
cannon in the turret with a full range of 
fire. Industry is geared to produce the new 
60-ton super-tank. Verdict: America’s new 
force will be paramount. 

Airplanes. The battle records of Ameri- 
can planes undoubtedly are making his- 
tory. American heavy bombers have put 
out of commission 60 Japanese ships and 
50 airplanes. Japanese fighter planes can- 
not stop them. One U.S. bomber fought 
off 18 fighters, shot down four, hit three 
and got away. These Flying Fortresses 
have the vast range needed to carry the 
war against Japan or Germany. Ameri- 
can medium bombers and light bombers, 
equipped with American precision sights, 
are better than most. As for fighter 
planes, the sturdy American Army and 
Navy pursuit ships have played havoe 
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ever Call 
ja stands 
with the Japanese bombers and _pursil apan’s | 
ships. The light, maneuverable Japanegéy, ¥"'¢ 
Zero fighters disintegrate when hit by g@™mes a 


burst of U.S. fire. Verdict: Terrific qputeh In 


competition for the Axis is not far awa 

Naval craft. Naval craft proving sf 
cessful in this war include: America’s lon 
range submarines; the fast patrol torpel 
boats that shot up the Japanese at Su 
Bay, still are patroling off the Bat: 
beaches, and, with General MacArth 
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ran the Japanese blockade; the Nav ha 

aircraft carriers; the Atlantic — patg’7oune 

blimps, and the modern U.S. destroyer U.S. 
iak 


whose sturdy construction was prove 
when the U.S.S. Kearny reached port afi 
being torpedoed virtually in two. 

The Navy has made two important } 
cisions: First, to build aircraft carriers 
knock out Japan’s superiority, and, secon 
to develop a huge naval air arm comp, 
rable to the Army’s independent aviati@ 
striking force. Official judgment: The 
panding partnership between U. S. air po 
er and sea power may become the decisif. 
factor in the Pacific in the future. 

The tables turn. America’s mobili 
industry is changing the war’s course @ 
future outlook. The Axis is losing its fi 
merly enormous advantage of accum 
ed weapons. Hitler’s last-chance offens 
is impending, but American product 
now is moving in on the other side. 
this offensive is checked, hopes will 1 
The Allies finally will see a clear pros 
of eventual victory. American weapons 
actual battle are proving their effectit 
ness for the coming clash. America’s ¢ oral 
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\ Siberian Front? 
fect on U.S. 
Japan Moves 


Warlike moves by Japan near Siberia 
shifting the center of tension from Aus- 
alia to the North. A million Japanese are 
ported moving up in Korea and Man- 
hukuo to locations strategically near the 
order. The vital Russian bases of Vladivos- 
hk and Khabarovsk are probable objec- 
ves. High U.S. officials share anxiety that 
between Japan and Russia may be 
r, If it comes, a new theater of opera- 
instantly will be created for the 

§. This will center in the Aleutian Is- 

ds, which reach out from Alaska to- 
ard both Siberia and Japan. 

Japan’s strategy. Like Germany, Japan 
ever can dominate a continent while Rus- 
jastands as a great military power. Hence, 
apan’s plans fit into high German strat- 
, which calls for destruction of Russian 
mies as aim No. 1 for 1942. With the 
Dutch Indies in hand, Australia far away, 
nd the war in Burma going well, Japan 


ig of her chance to swing north. Siberia has 


ol, oil, timber, grain and fish that Japan 
eds. Siberia’s bases around Vladivostok, 
00 to 800 miles from the industrial heart 
{ Japan, are a constant bombing threat 
ntil they are knocked out. Japan already 
as the most vital part of Siberia virtually 
urrounded. She may choose to strike now. 
U.S. strategy. Alaskan bases at Sitka, 
Kodiak and Dutch Harbor reach only part 
ay to Japan. The key Kamchatka base at 
Petropavlovsk, 1,261 miles west of Dutch 
Harbor, plus the bases in Siberia proper, 
ould provide the missing steppingstones 
o U.S. bombing operations. But, if war 
breaks, these bases instantly will become 
eaters of furious attack by the Japanese. 
fthe combined power of the United States 
ad Russia cannot hold these bases, then 
most the last remaining approach for di- 
attack against Japan will be lost. If 
hey are held, Japan will be in real danger. 
Russian strategy. Russia has made one 
oustant appeal for action to America and 
ngland: to open a new front against Ger- 
hany. Hence, she has staved off war with 
apan to avoid fighting on two fronts her- 
lf. But if Japan strikes, Russia has weap- 
ls: bases bristling with guns; protected 
it fields; inland munitions industries; 100 


0 800,000 troops to defend the border. 
The war may move 5,000 miles from the 
oral Sea to the Okhotsk Sea. If so, the 
orthwest Coast of North America will be 
thin the theater of hostilities. 
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Raw Material Shortage: 
Where Pinch Is Coming 


Scarcity of Imports Forcing Development of Domestic Supply Source 


Opening of high-cost 
mines expected to fill 
essential military needs 


The American war machine’s insatiable 
appetite for raw materials, coupled with an 
acute shipping problem, is forcing develop- 
ment of domestic sources of supply. 

Torpedoes striking ships loaded with 
bauxite from Dutch Guiana hit also at 
this country’s aluminum capacity. Sink- 
ings and shipping shortages also interfere 
with deliveries of tungsten, copper, lead, 
zinc, manganese, mica and nitrates from 
South America—all needed in greater 
quantity by war industries. 

As a result: The country is being 
combed for mineral resources. New proc- 
esses are being encouraged to provide 
more of the materials now scarce. The 
search for substitutes is being hastened. 

The Government, however, has gone 
slowly in subsidizing high-cost production. 
Bonus prices for copper, lead and zinc have 
been allowed only recently. The synthetic 
rubber program was delayed and a bill to 
develop guayule rubber was sent back to 
Congress because it limited development 
to the United States. This action is said 
to have held up guayule planting for a 
number of months. 

Yet: The Government clings to its policy 
of paying high subsidies for gold and silver 
—metals no longer precious. Gold is being 
bought at $35 an ounce and stored at Fort 
Knox. Silver is bought from domestic mines 
at 77.11 cents an ounce and stored at West 
Point. 

However, progress is being made in the 
direction of developing high-cost re- 
sources inside the country. The raw ma- 
terial situation today shapes up like this: 

Aluminum. Bauxite, source of alumina 
from which the metal is derived, is being 
developed in Arkansas. The Metals Re- 
serve Co. is financing plans to produce 
2,000,000 tons a year from this source. 
Alunite deposits in the Far West also are 
being considered. 

In addition, private cement companies 
are experimenting, with Government co- 
operation, in producing alumina as a by- 
product. Many of these concerns find 
that their alumina content in cement is 
too high and they are said to be encour- 
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aged over a process to reduce the content 
and add to aluminum capacity in the bar- 
gain. 

These sources will not be enough to 
solve the critical aluminum situation, but 
they will help to achieve an annual out- 
put of 2,100,000,000 pounds a year. 

Magnesium. To reach the Government’s 
goal of 725,000,000 pounds a year, new 
processes are being developed. Mag- 
nesium salts already are being extracted 
from sea water. A new deposit has been 
found in Michigan and plans are progress- 
ing in the Far West to recover this metal 
from magnesite and dolomite ores. 

Chromium. A major development and 
production program is under way in Mon- 
tana, designed to yield 360,000 tons a 
year. The previous U.S. peak in chromium 
was reached in 1918 with 92,400 tons. 

Smaller projects are planned for Oregon 
and Wyoming and ore bodies are being 
developed in Alaska, California and Ore- 
gon. These sources are expected to fall far 
short of war needs, but they will serve to 
bolster the stock pile. 

Tungsten. A new deposit has been dis- 
covered in Yellow Pine, Idaho, expected 
by some mineralogists to ease the short- 
age greatly. A retreatment plant is to be 
constructed in Utah to recover the metal 
from low-grade ores and production is be- 
ing stimulated with an offer of $1.20 a 
pound for units of 20 pounds. 

Tungsten also is being bought heavily 
from South America. Together, these sup- 
plies may solve worries over production of 
high-speed cutting tools. Molybdenum, 
plentiful in the United States, is a substi- 
tute in some uses. 

Manganese. War Production Board 
has a domestic manganese program of 
600,000 tons a year. Only 40,000 tons was 
produced in 1940. High-grade deposits are 
being worked more completely in Mon- 
tana and modest production is expected 
in Nevada, New Mexico and Arkansas. 
Experiments are being made to develop 
low-grade deposits in Arizona, Minnesota, 
Utah and South Dakota. 

Nickel. Although 85 per cent of world 
production is in Canada and more nickel 
is available in New Caledonia, shortages 
still threaten. Defense Plant Corp. is 
financing nickel development in Cuba, but 
substantially increased supplies appar- 
















ently depend upon adding to Canadig 
capacity. 

These metals—chromium, _ tungstey 
manganese and nickel—are highly impo 
tant alloys in steel. 

Steel. The country’s giant steel ip 
dustry still is considered too small fo! 
war. Consequently, suggestions have bea 
made to develop steel capacity in tk 
Pacific Northwest, using Bonneville an 
Grand Coulee power, and iron ore fron 
Alaska and British Columbia. Geologis 
report substantial iron bodies in they 
areas. RU 

Proponents of this program argue th 
steel could be supplied more cheaply tif} 
West Coast industries if these resoures 
were developed. Ore could be carrie 
safely by ship or barge from Alas 
through the Inland Passage at much k 
cost than shipping steel by rail from th 
Midwest. 

The steel industry now is operating @ 
98.9 per cent. of capacity and capacity i 
being stepped up from 86,000,000 
99,000,000 tons. However, scarcity ¢ 
scrap iron threatens to retard peak open 
tions and plans are made to increase pm 
duction of pig iron. This is where tk 
West Coast steel advocates come in. 

Lead. Output is being stimulated 
through subsidy payments of 234 cents 
pound for increased production over lai 
year. This is expected to bring high-coi 
properties into production and to makgf 
available abundant supplies of metal f 
shrapnel, storage batteries, solder, calla ™ 
covering and small bullets. 

Zinc. Zinc falls in the same category 4 | 
lead and producers are offered the sami 
subsidy. The Government also is providinfieported, 
$5,000,000 through Metals Reserve Co. i them. 
expand smelting capacity in Texas, Mifut noth 
souri, Montana and West Virginia. Mala: 























Copper. Production of 1,800,000 tomfhich se: 
is expected in 1942—an all-time reconf00,000 | 
But demands for copper continue to olf This « 
run supplies. Domestic production is beasures 





ing pushed as high as possible througgtduced. 





bonus payments of 5 cents a pound {fad hou 
new production and $39,000,000 has beagtesh foo 
committed to add more than 100,000 tomo plan 





tput. 
Silver. 
Tin. Supplies have sunk to the critic@foard of 


a year from mines in Arizona, Michig 
California and Utah. 
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—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


RUBBER: SYNTHETIC WILL HELP . 


ORE FROM ALASKA 


ported, but officials see little promise 
ithem. Bolivian output is being increased, 
ut nothing is expected to take the place 
f Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
hich sent this country nine-tenths of its 
00,000 tons a year. 

This explains widespread conservation 
teasures. Tin available for cans is being 
duced. Collapsible tubes are restricted 
Md housewives are urged to use more 
h foods. The War Production Board 
% plans to increase the dried vegetable 
tput. 

Silver. The Treasury has amassed a 
ard of 3,000,000,000 ounces of this metal 


@i WPB officials are urging that it be 
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° ‘ : DIFFICULT TO MAKE UP FOR 


A POSSIBILITY TO CEVELOP 


put to some beneficial use. Silver is a better 
electrical conductor than copper and could 
be used instead of tin for solder. Scientists 
also have stated that it could replace tin 
plate in cans to some extent. 

Existing law, prevents the 
Treasury from releasing an ounce of silver 
at less than $1.29 an ounce, although the 
present world price is only 35 cents. This 
restriction has led to agitation for repeal 
of silver purchase laws, but the strong 
Senate silver bloc is expected to oppose 
any such moves. Meanwhile, the Treasury 
is toying with the idea of loaning its silver 
for war uses to relieve pressure on tin and 
copper. 


however, 


—Wide World 


LOST MALAYAN MINES 


—Republic Steel 


STEEL: INDUSTRY ON WEST COAST 


Rubber. Synthetic rubber production of 
700,000 tons a year is planned by the 
Government. This capacity is expected in 
1943 and would provide more than normal 
requirements. However, war demands for 
rubber grow by the day and most officials 
see little hope for civilians as long as the 
war continues. Nevertheless, private rub- 
ber companies are experimenting with 
new methods and old rubber for recapping 
which may hold some promise for needs 
in the future. 

In general, this country may expect suf- 
ficient vital materials to meet most military 
demands, but not enough to provide for 
both civilian and war needs. 
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WORLD CARTELS: EFFECT 
ON OUR WAR ECONOMY 


Benefits Accruing to Germany From Division of Commodity Market 


Government's problems in 
regulating agreements 
with foreign companies 


America is discovering with a jolt that 
many a vital commodity has been con- 
trolled by international cartels which 
overspread political states, made their own 
rules and went ahead, war or no war. The 
case of Standard Oil of New Jersey, now 
being aired by the Truman Committee, is 
only one small item among the stack of 
private international trade agreements of 
which this country is learning. 

Synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline 
were affected in this case. But other cartels 
spread through many another industry, 
fixing world prices, dividing trade terri- 
tory, restricting world production, ruling 
patents. Such vital products as aluminum, 


drugs, magnesium and military optical 
instruments felt the impact of these 


world trading agreements, twelve of them 
strongly enough to be booked by the Jus- 
tice Department on antitrust violation 
charges. Fully half a dozen other such 
suits are in the making. All of these are 
helping to acquaint America with the car- 
tel, about which it is destined to hear much 
in the future. 

In other nations, the cartel had either 
actual or implied legal backing. A Brit- 
ish-French-Dutch cartel ruled rubber. 
British firms were found in many of the 
raw material cartels. But the cartel sys- 
tem grew stronger in Germany than else- 
where. And German cartels ran often to 
patent controls. A secret memorandum of 


the I. G. Farbenindustrie showed that 
this firm alone had cartel arrangements 
with 70 American firms, arrangements 


which under the Webb-Pomerene Act.were 
legal as affecting foreign trade. 

A patent pooling and swapping agree- 
ment was what sent Standard Oil patents 
to Germany and brought German patents 
to Standard Oil. Many another patent 
came and went in the same way. Many an 
American industry sold its South Ameri- 
can trade rights for a mess of German 
patents. For German firms usually agreed 
to stay out of the United States with their 
product if the American firms, using the 
German patent, would stay out of the 
rest of the world, including South America. 
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These pooled patents are one of the 
Government’s chief problems now. The 
Government wants to use them in war in- 
dustries. American laws have protected 
them in this country during peacetime. 
But the job of getting them free has been 
a long and tedious legal process. To sim- 
plify the work will be the object of a 
study Senator Bone of Washington is plan- 
ning for the Senate Patents Committee. 

For the cartels there is a proposal that 
these foreign trade agreements—with all 
their details—be registered with the State 
Department, throwing them open to Gov- 
ernment study. These agreements usually 


partment feels are withholding patents 
procedures which might speed up the wa 
production. Thurman Arnold, the Assistan/ 
Attorney General in charge of antitrug 
enforcement, feels that the new method ¢ 
procedure prescribed for such cases will ly 
no hindrance to him. Under it, the Secre 
tary of War or Navy has to protest in writ 
ing if he believes prosecution of an anti 
trust case would impede war production. 

Already, the Justice Department ha 
developed and filed cases against firms i: 
the aluminum, beryllium, optical instr. 
ment, nitrogen, firebrick, tungsten carbide 
electric lamp, chemical and drug, dyestuf, 


SENATOR BONE: Hopes to simplify a tedious process 


are for long terms. Some cartels survived 
the World War, though inoperative while 
it was going on. of those which 
came up to 1942 were made in the 1920s 
for 50 years. That of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey was for 18 years. The 
view of such contracts is: 
“Contracts such as these are not in law 
abrogated, but merely suspended when the 
parties’ nations are at war. The parties to 
such contracts must therefore find some 
way of getting along with their own busi- 
ness while the contracts are suspended.” 
Antitrust cases will continue to be 
pushed against firms that the Justice De- 


Some 


business 











—Harris & Ewing 


sex hormone and oil industries. Most of tl 
cases involve cartels in one way or #@ 
other. Some of them have been settle 
others are still being pushed. 

Inquiries now being pressed involve t 
precision instrument, alcohd 
Diesel engine, ammunition and other 2 
dustries. One embraces a charge that 4 
American firm was prevented by a cr 
tract it had with Germany from sellit 
its best type of ammunition to Englat 
as recently as January, 1941. 

In one way or another, the Justice D 
partment has charged that a long list ' 
American industries, through cartel a 


aviation, 
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ents, have helped to create the bottle- 
‘ks that have impeded America’s war 
fort. The over-all case it has drawn is: 
The drug industry: American firms 
reed with German firms that, if the 
ermans would not sell certain drugs in 
e United States, Americans would send 
em to South America only as the Ger- 
an firms consented. The South American 
ug outlets were monopolized by the Ger- 
ans. 

When the blockade shut out German 
ugs, American firms were called upon 
) fill South American orders for them. 
he profits went to build up German 
nds in South America. One American 
pmpany put copies of German labels and 
ade marks on goods it sent to fill those 
ders. A few firms sought to escape the 
erman domination. Others did not. 
Magnesium alloy patents were held by 
eGerman Dye Trust and the Aluminum 
ompany of America. Germany wanted 
ore magnesium. The American firm 
anted less because magnesium was a 


T= tee S 
6 ers 


<4 


STANDARD OJL PRESIDENT WILLIAM FARISH, 


mpeting metal with aluminum, in which 
dominated the American, and, through 
Canadian affiliate, Canadian fields. The 
perman and American patents were 
led, and, through the patents, the 
American firm fixed the amount of mag- 
sium produced in America. 

Dow Chemical Company was the only 
t allowed to make magnesium. Its pro- 
uction, Justice Department officials say, 
% held to 4,000 tons a year, shipments 
)England were held to 300 tons a year. 
merican production never exceeded 2,500 
ms a year before 1940. 

But magnesium alloys are a third lighter 
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than aluminum. They have many 
uses. Hitler needed magnesium. He stepped 
up production to somewhere between 25,- 
000 and 50,000 tons a year. As America 
“ame toward and into the war, the nation 
saw a mad scramble to build magnesium 
plants. The supply is still short. 

Aluminum developed another critical 
shortage. Pots and pans have been col- 
lected to increase the supply. All citizens 
have been urged to cut down their use of 
electricity so that more power may go in- 
to the manufacture of aluminum. A cartel 
had been formed in Switzerland to control 
the supply. The cartel members pooled 
their resources to buy up the world sur- 
plus and hold it off the market. World 
production was drastically limited to pre- 
vent surpluses. Minimum world 
prices were fixed. 

The Aluminum Company of America 
held the American market. Canada had 
29 per cent of the rest of the world. The 
French had 21 per cent; the Germans 20 
per cent; the British 15 per cent and the 


war 


new 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR TRUMAN 


Swiss 15 per cent. 

But Hitler wanted more aluminum for 
Germany’s airplane industry. He got per- 
mission from the cartel to produce un- 
limited quantities at home if he would 
not export it and upset the world price 
equilibrium. Germany doubled and tripled 
its aluminum production for aircraft and 
other war materials, was producing per- 
haps half again as much as America when 
the war came. 

A dab of beryllium mixed with copper 
makes an alloy stronger than most steels. 
Three million vibrations will finish the 
best steel springs. Beryllium alloy springs 


to 20 billion bounces. 


putting beryllium 


will take from 
Germany began 
airplanes in 1938. 

German interests, hiding behind an 
American corporation, got patents in this 
country. One American businessman 
talked three years with the Germans try- 
ing vainly to get the beryllium process. 
Another firm got the right to make beryl- 
lium, but, in order to get it, had to make 
an agreement which shut off shipments 
to England when the war started. 

Tungsten carbide makes the hardest 
cutting tools known except diamonds. 
Tools made of it do not have to be 
sharpened so often. But Germany uses 
20 times as much of it as does the United 
States. General Electric had a patent pool- 
ing agreement with Krupp, the one would 
stay in the United States, the other would 
stay out. 

The president of a steel company said 
in 1941 the arrangement had kept the 
price at exorbitant levels. When war came, 
industry had not learned to use tungsten 
varbide tools, had neither the machines, 
the skilled men nor the technique it would 
have had if the material had been available 
at the same low price in this country as 
in Germany. 

After an indictment, the price of tung- 
sten carbide dropped in America from $205 
to $48 a pound in spite of the brisk de- 
mand for it in defense industry. 

How to deal with the cartel is not only 
a present concern but a potential postwar 
problem of the first degree. The Board of 
Economic Warfare is wrestling with cartels 
in foreign fields for raw materials. The 
Justice Department is hitting them at 
home, trying to lug patents out into war 
industries. Mr. Arnold has suggested 
Gevernment control of patents 
remedy. 

Registration of cartels, suggested as a 
method of control, would supply informa- 
tion that often is missing now. One list 
compiled by an expert shows 56 cartels 
with the nations that have firms involved 
and the type of world trade regulation the 

-artels attempt. 


15 
into 


as one 


It shows: 9 in mining industries; 2 in 
metal; 18 in chemical products; 6 in ce- 
ramics; 4 in electrical industries; 3 in 
textiles; 6 in insurance and traffic; and a 
set of miscellaneous ones which rules 
European timber exports, cement, sulphite 
pulp, newsprint, rubber thread, diamonds 
and dental supplies. The regulations cov- 
ered the range of territories, quotas, prices, 
sales, profit pooling, cross licensing. 

But many an American firm that had 
cartel agreements was not on the list, and 
fully 20 per cent of the cartels listed did 
not disclose the type of trade regulation 
they sought to attain. 
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What Worries America: 
Complaints to Congress 


Concern Over Conduct of War, Performance of Labor, Tax Policie: 


Issues complicated for 
Senators, Representatives 
by proximity of elections 


For a brief spell, Congress has shut up 
shop. In the Senate, a handful of members 
meets and adjourns for the record; in the 
House, a corporal’s guard. With bare quo- 
rums, a few committees hold hearings. It 
is the Easter season; most of the members 
have gone home. 

They did not go for the trip alone; they 
are looking for answers. Many are con- 
fused or bewildered, not a few are dis- 
turbed and troubled. Law-making in war- 
time, some suspect, may call for a new 
technique; powerful lobbies of yesterday 
loom less powerful when the whole nation 
is aroused and watching as now. For 15 
months of almost continuous _ session, 
members have had scant chance to get 
home folks’ ideas at firsthand. 

And now primaries are just ahead and 
election campaigns just over the hill. Pol- 
itics, the necessity of fighting at the polls 
for their jobs, intrudes at a moment when 
they have need to focus their thoughts on 
pressing wartime legislation. In a way, 
Congress is on the spot. Time is ripe to take 
stock of what constituents are thinking. 

That is the main reason why Congress 
has gone home. 

What will it find? 

First, 


lessness 


congressional mail shows rest- 
and some apprehension. Chief 
topics on the nation’s mind apparently 
are the conduct of the war and the per- 
formance of labor in war _ production. 
Farmers are vocal over rising costs and 
acute shortage of Mothers are 
pressing to know a great deal more than 
they have been told about the efficiency 
of the military machine that has swept up 
their Businessmen are worrying 
over the mounting national debt and the 
huge tax bill now pending. Merchants 
have many questions to ask about ration- 
ing and priorities. 

Disclosures of war profiteering here and 
there, of isolated instances of mammoth 
salary bonuses to some executives have 
shocked many a constituent. Continuance 
of the 40-hour week in war production 
provokes almost unlimited discussion. 


labor. 


sons. 


The average Congressman, seeking re- 
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AMERICAN 


election, is using the brief respite in try- 
ing to make heads and tails of the vast 
confusion of thought at home. 

Before leaving Washington, Congress 
was receiving probably 25,000 letters a 
day. By actual count, the 96 Senators 
received 452,724 letters in January and 
February. Conservatively, 650,000 letters 
crossed the desk-tops of Representatives 
in the same period. Here are the main 
topics of that correspondence: 

Labor in war production. The 40-hour 
week, the moves to enforce the closed 
shop at war plants, double-time pay for 
holidays initiation fees 
charged by labor unions—these, loosely 
grouped under the heading of labor, far 
and away formed the foremost theme of 
correspondence. Plenty of criticism of con- 
ditions and all sorts of advice as to the 
remedy flavored the letters. 

What do the home folks want? Many a 
member is diligent in chasing the answer, 
knowing that when he comes back he will 
have to vote on measures dealing with 
just those problems. 

Conduct of the war. A string of 
Japanese victories, censorship, submarine 
sinkings, the plight of our troops in the 
Philippines—these have been reflected in 


and Sundays, 


—U.S.D.A. photo by Ackerman 
PROFILE: FREE SPEECH 
In a way, Congress is on a spot 


growing apprehension, until recently, i 
the Congressmen’s mail. 





Taxes and limits on war profits. | 
poor third among subjects in constituent 
mail, nevertheless these topics engage 4 
tention of hundreds of thousands. Wha 
to tax, whom to tax, how much, whd 
limit to put on war profits, how to puti 
—the bedevilled Congressman will haw 
to vote on these proposals before he evel 
starts his campaign. He is asking the hon 
folks what they want. 

Other problems. Lesser, but still pres} 
ing, are: Jobs, commissions in Army ( 
Navy, wire-pulling for priority preferenc 
special favors, 1,001 errand-boy _ task 
With elections looming, these must be me 
somehow. 

Back of it all is the widespread impred 
sion in Washington that many a chang 
will be spawned in the coming election cam 
paigns. It may not be a change in patty 
control (possible only in the House), bi 
the fixed belief now is, that there will l¥ 
many a new face in the next Congres 

How will the Congressman weather tl 
blow? Will he come back to Washingtot’ 
That thought, more perhaps than any oth 
er, has impelled him to find out what ti 
folks at home are thinking and wantin 
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NEWS 


“Every unit shows gains in output 


since we adopted Gulf 


Engineering recommendations’ 


. says this superintendent 


“With Gulf lubricants we have fewer mechanical 
delays . . . and with Gulf cutting oils we get 


faster machining and longer tool life’ 


HIS report shows increased output from 

every production unit in the plant since we 
adopted Gulf Engineering recommendations,” 
says this superintendent. “With Gulf lubricants 
we have fewer delays from mechanical troubles 
—which means more machine time devoted to 
production—and with Gulf cutting oils we are 
securing improved machining practice: faster 
cutting, longer tool life, and better finish on 
the work.” 

Reports covering hundreds of industrial 
plants show that definite measurable gains—in 
both quality and quantity of output — are se- 
cured with the help of Gulf Engineering Service 
and Gulf petroleum products. Fewer production 
lags, more efficient machine performance, and 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


better machining practice are helping boost 
war production. Improved physical properties 
are secured in many steels by quenching in 
Super-Quench, Gulf’s new dual-action quench- 
ing oil. 

Your plant, too, should get the benefits of 
Gulf Engineering Service and Gulf quality 
petroleum products. Call in a Gulf engineer 
now and let him help you find the opportunities 
for improved production from your equipment. 
The services of a Gulf engineer—and the Gulf 
line of petroleum products for every purpose— 
are quickly available to you through more than 
1200 warehouses in 30 states from Maine to 
New Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf 
office today. 
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THE CCC AND NYA: PRESS REACTION 


Comment Divided on Congress Move. to Abolish New Deal Agencie 


Many newspapers see 
Administration reluctance 


to relinquish social gains 

The resolution of Senator McKellar 
(Dem.). of Tennessee, for abolishment of 
the National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps is given 
a mixed the commenting 
press. Many editors argue that, with re- 
turn of prosperity, these relief agencies no 
longer are needed, while others urge their 
continuance on the ground that they can 
be converted into valuable aids to the war 
effort. 

Among the staunch defenders of the 
NYA is the New York Post (Ind.) , which 
holds that the agency has been of the ut- 
most value in training workers for the de- 
fense industries. “Several New York pa- 
pers which are in a tizzy about ‘boon- 
doggling’ say abolish the NYA. We 
double it,” declares the Post. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Ind. Dem.) argues that “the NYA al- 
ready has done much to help many young 
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persons become better citizens, more will- 
ing contributors to the. war effort,” but 
the Baltimore (Ind. Dem.) contends 
that, while NYA scholarships may have 
been necessary in times of depression, they 
no longer are needed, now that we are 
having “an industrial boom of unparalleled 
magnitude.” 

A somewhat similar view is taken by the 
Roanoke (Va.) World News (Ind. Dem.) , 
which says: “So far the NYA and the 
CCC have failed to justify themselves as 
essential segments of the nation’s mobiliza- 
tion effort.” 

This view also is held by the Columbus 
(O.) Evening Dispatch (Ind.), which de- 
clares: “The cold fact is that the CCC has 
outlived its usefulness and that there is 
no argument for continuing it that cannot 
be traced to one of two motives—the tra- 
ditional reluctance of bureaucracy to sur- 
render administrative jobs or a transparent 
political expediency.” 

“The retention of ‘social gains,’ which 
were nothing but relief agencies—such as 
the NYA and the CCC—is absurd at a 


time of labor,” observes the 
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Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.). In {j 
opinion of the Post, President Roosevel 
unwillingness to merge the two agen¢ 
into a single defense unit is “disturbing 
and the Post adds: “It inevitably gi 
rise to a suspicion that the President do 
not contemplate permanent abandy 
ment of the various nondefense activiti 
heretofore carried on by the NYA a 
CCC.” 

“The way some Administration spok 
men talk,” says the Washington (D.( 
Daily News (Ind.) , “we sometimes wond 
how the United States got through { 
last big war without benefit of the NY! 
and the CCC. Maybe our nation’s om 
duct of World War I was not perfect, by 
we did two things that were no mistakes 
We stuck primarily to the business | 
fighting. And we were victorious.” 

Readjustments 
considered of special importance by {| 


Alliance (O.) Review (Rep.), which & 


clares that public opposition to the ager 


cies is gaining headway “largely because; 
public resentment over the* scrambling; 
the huge administrative staffs to ha 
their jobs.” The Review’s suggestion } 
that the agencies be put on a “hard-wot 
ing basis” and that the “visionaries wh 
administer them be thrown out.” 

Administration opposition to the \M 
Kellar resolution is believed by many ed 
tors to be based on New Deal reluctand 
to relinquish social gains. The Burlingtd 
(la.) Daily Hawkeye Gazette (Ind 
notes that: “The President has said thi 
social gains made during the last 10 yea 
must not be sacrificed for the war, and 4 
the same time we are told new low stan! 
ards are likely to win the war. The ti 
assertions do not jibe.” 

Some editors advocate reorganization 
both the CCC and the NYA, with elimim 
tion of all nondefense activities and admi 
istrative readjustments. 

It is suggested by the New York Tim 
(Ind.) that, as both are organized on 
national basis, they are “instruments ¢ 
pable of direction,” adding: “All we n 
to know now is how much of direct va 
they are contributing to winning the wa 
The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (li 
Dem.) comments: “The kernel of t 
matter lies in whether the agencies are é 
sential to the war effort, which has be 
placed ahead of everything else. From t 
evidence at hand it seems that the C( 
and NYA can be made essential to t 
war program.” 
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suspension of 
Antitrust Suits: 
ditors’ Views 














Cie 


In th 


sevel 9 

cena Decision of the Government to post- 
ba) i . . . . 
irbineqone antitrust actions that might inter- 


pre with war production is generally ap- 


y gn 
roved by the commenting press, although 


nt do 


vandogpany editors contend a more definite Ad- 
‘tivijqpinistration policy is needed to reassure 
tiviti 

"4 g@pusiness. They declare industry should 


e able to obtain rulings on the legality 


spok f contemplated agreements as assurance 
(D.¢iggainst prosecution after the war. 
wonddl The new policy, however, is character- 


iwh tgped as “horse sense,” “realistic” and 
e Ny@gwise” by various editors. 

1's eu The New York Times (Ind.), hailing 
oct, pte action as “in accordance with common 
‘istakeense,’ goes on to point out that, even 


hough it provides for temporary suspen- 


ness ¢ 

fon Of antitrust action, “every precau- 
on ggpon will be taken to protect the public 
by tyglerest,” that “no one who has actually 
ich dagought to defraud the Government is to 
fe agen btain any Postponement of investigation 
cause it prosecution. 
bling One reason for the Government’s action, 


hoage the opinion of the Cleveland Plain 


sill Dealer (Ind. Dem.) is that Administra- 
d-wonim tepresentatives “heard that the Gov- 
ies wagmment itself was not conforming to the 
dlicy of all-out for war, that certain 
he Vi gencies and departments were quite as 
— uch concerned with policies that would 
achlll dvance the social objectives of the New 
ried Deal as those that would preserve the 
(Inq gpmetican way of life, and adds: “Some 
sid th f these alleged reforms were to be effect- 
10 ves by the prosecution of successful busi- 
al Bes enterprises. 
= Several editors contend that the Ad- 
The ts tinistration’s action indicates an acknow]l- 
gement that New Deal concepts do not 
ation ecessarily hold in wartime. The Baltimore 
liming (Ind. Dem.) observes that “modern 
| admit Tequires an integrated production pro- 
: am inconsistent at many points with our 
k Tim Ider peacetime ideas of free competition,” 
da hile the New ¥ ork Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
onts ao? the new policy “an indication that 
~a il the New Deal is at last prepared to leave 
ct vale of its domestic objectives in abeyance 
an efore the pressing imperatives of war.” 
al (la The Tribune further declares: “W ar is 
of Mees a higher and higher integration of 
5 ne industrial systems under its terrific 
*. hed ressures, and suggests that, if the exist- 
lal i legislation is found to be “impractical 
he 00 nd unworkable under | the demands of 
| tod ar, “it is at least doubtful whether it will 


'vive without modification into a peace 
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Herblock in Williamson, W. Va., Daily News 
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that is sure to make almost as great de- 
mands upon the productivity of our in- 
dustrial mechanism.” 

Several editors, however, feel that the 
action has not gone far enough. The 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) 
declares, “There should be some way out 
so that businessmen who are eager to obey 
the law will have some way of knowing 
whether they are actually complying with 
it or not,” while the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.) contends that “a fuller 
suspension of the antitrust laws will be re- 
quired.” 
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EYES ON THE MAIN STACK 


Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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The form of the present agreement is 
also considered insufficient by the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Daily Courant (Ind.) , which 
asserts: “It is not the law that bothers le- 
gitimate industry; it is the interpretation 
the Government and its agencies may 
place on the law.” The Courant points out 
in this connection that, under the present 
arrangement, businessmen “have no assur- 
ance that well-intentioned compliance with 
the present the Army and 
Navy now may not bring them into diffi- 
culties with the Justice Department after 
the war.” 


requests of 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


go 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MacARTHUR’S FORECAST 





The modernization of the United States Army 
which has made it possible for us now to expand 
rapidly our military establishment is due largely 
to the efforts of General MacArthur, who served 
as Chief of Staff from 1930 to 1935. His final re- 
port, made public in December 1935, contains 
conclusions which are being referred to often 
these days in War Department circles. Recently 
at a conference with labor leaders, high Army 
officers suggested to their callers that they read 
MacArthur's last report. The final section of it is 
reproduced here because of the widespread in- 
terest in General MacArthur's views on military 
matters and because it foretells the kind of war 
we are striving to fight today. It is apparent that 
General MacArthur, in his experiences with the 
Japanese in the Philippines, relied on the effect- 
iveness of a highly trained small unit to withstand 
the attacks of superior numbers.—David Lawrence 











By General Douglas MacArthur 


To maintain in peace a needlessly elaborate mili- 
tary establishment entails economic waste. But there 
can be no compromise with minimum requirements. In 
war there is no intermediate measure of success. Sec- 
ond best is to be defeated, and military defeat carries 
with it national disaster—political, economic, social, 
and spiritual disaster. Under the several headings of 
this report there is sketched in rough outline a mili- 
tary establishment reasonably capable of assuring 
successful defense of the United States. I have this 
confidence in its ability, although in size the proposed 
army is not remotely comparable to many now exist- 
ing and even falls far below the legal limits prescribed 
in the National Defense Act. 

There are, of course, certain favorable factors which 
minimize the need in our country for maintenance in 
peace of a huge military machine such as exists in al- 
most every other major power. Chief among these fac- 
tors are geographical isolation and the existence of 
cordial relationships across our land frontiers. 

Additionally influencing the determination of the 
War Department to emphasize quality rather than 


quantity in further development of the Army is 
conviction that relatively small forces exploiting 
possibilities of modern weapons and mechanisms 
afford in future emergencies a more dependable ag 
ance of defense than will huge, unwieldy, po 
equipped, and hastily trained masses. Adherence 
such a policy likewise serves the interests of econo 
since of all costs of war, both direct and indirect, y 


is so irreparable and so devastating as that measy 


in the blood of its youth. The United States should 
hold to the “nation in arms” as a principal tenet in 


doctrine of defense if by that term is indicated ani 


reasoned purpose of cramming into the armed fo 


every citizen of military age and capable of carn 


a gun. Beyond all doubt any major war of the fut 
will see every belligerent nation highly organized 


the single purpose of victory, the attainment of wij 


will require integration and intensification of is 
vidual and collective effort. But it will be a natic: 
war, rather than a nation in arms. Of this vast: 
chine the fighting forces will be only the cutting ¢ 
their mandatory characteristics will be speed in mo 
ment, power in fire and shock action, and the utm 
in professional skill and leadership. Their armams 
will necessarily be of the most efficient types obt 
able and the transportation, supply, and mainten 
systems supporting them will be required to func 
perfectly and continuously. Economic and indust 
resources will have to assure the adequacy of muni 
supply and the sustenance of the whole civil popi 
tion. In these latter fields the great proportion of 
employable population will find its war duty. 

More than most professions the military is fo 
to depend upon intelligent interpretation of thes 
for signposts charting the future. Devoid of op 
tunity, in peace, for self-instruction through ac 
practice of his profession, the soldier makes maxim 
use of historical record in assuring the readines 
himself and his command to function efficiently 
emergency. The facts derived from historical ana 
he applies to conditions of the present and the pr 
mate future, thus developing a synthesis of appr 
ate method, organization, and doctrine. 

But the military student does not seek to learn{ 
history the minutia of method and technic. In 
age these are decisively influenced by the charad 
istics of weapons currently available and by the mé 
at hand for maneuvering, supplying, and control 
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i j “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
T/ MN defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
ig fy VOLTAIRE 
Titel oftce 





years ago prediction was made as to the nature of all-out 
that belligerents would have to face—Distinction is 
wn between “nation in arms” and “nation at war.” 


y is(bat forces. But research does bring to light those savagery, he clearly understood the unvarying neces- 
iting #amental principles, and their combinations and sities of war. It is these conceptions that the modern 
isms @lications, which, in the past, have been productive soldier seeks to separate from the details of the Khan’s 















le asmuccess. These principles know no limitation of technique, tactics, and organization, as well as from 
, pom. Consequently, the army extends its analytical the ghastly practices of his butcheries, his barbarism, 
rencfmrest to the dust-buried accounts of wars long past and his ruthlessness. So winnowed from the chaff of 
-conompell as to those still reeking with the scent of battle. medieval custom and of all other inconsequentials, 
ect, agp the object of the search that dictates the field for they stand revealed as kernels of eternal truth, as ap- 
neasugpursuit. Those callow critics who hold that only in plicable today in our effort to produce an efficient 
10uldg™amost recent battles are there to be found truths ap- army as they were when, seven centuries ago, the 


net inggable to our present problems have failed utterly to great Mongol applied them to the discomfiture and 
.d angithis. They apparently cling to a fatuous hope that amazement of a terrified world. We cannot violate 
ed fogpistorical study is to be found a complete digest of these laws and still produce and sustain the kind of 
carrygscience of war rather than simply the basic and army that alone can insure the integrity of our coun- 
he fuygolable laws of the art of war. try and the permanency of our institutions if ever 
nized@@ere the accounts of all battles, save only those of again we face the grim realities of war. 





























of whaghis Khan, effaced from the pages of history, and All these and many other equally important con- 
of igge the facts of his campaigns preserved in descrip- siderations have been fully weighed by the General 
natiomg detail, the soldier would still possess a mine of Staff in determining the minimum level of military 
vast gpld wealth from which to extract nuggets of knowl- strength and preparation representing reasonable se- 
ing ep useful in molding an army for future use. The curity for the United States. If the War Department 
in mapesses of that amazing leader, beside which the program is accorded the additional but relatively in- 
1e utmmmphs of most other commanders in history pale expensive legislative support herein recommended 
-mamap insignificance, are proof sufficient of his unerring there exists no reason why this objective should re- 
~s obtagnct for the fundamental qualifications of an army. main beyond attainment... . 
inten@#e devised an organization appropriate to condi- In epitome this is the goal the War Department has 
» funds then existing; he raised the discipline and the set. Through long stretches the road toward it is now 
indus™ale of his troops to a level never known in any open and unobstructed. With the professional force 
muniet army, unless possibly that of Cromwell; he spent acting as the pacemaker the whole Army of the United 
il popiy available period of peace to develop subor- States must now push steadily and rapidly forward, 
ion ofte leaders and to produce perfection of training confident that when major obstacles are again encoun- 
‘y. [pghout the army, and, finally, he insisted upon tered their timely removal will be authorized, or some 
js foged in action, a speed which by comparison with practicable way will be found around them. 
f theme? forces of his day was almost unbelievable. At the time of preparing my last report I had 
of op@pugh he armed his men with-the best equipment of thought that its submission would coincide with the 
gh admese and of defense that the skill of Asia could pro- termination of my tour as Chief of Staff. But I am 
maxima he refused to encumber them with loads that happy to have had the opportunity through an addi- 
adinese'd immobilize his army. Over great distances his tional year to continue the struggle to free the Army of 


cientlge"s moved so rapidly and secretly as to astound shackles tending to chain it to obsolescence and stag- 


41 and@enemies and practically to paralyze their powers of nation. In many particulars this task remains uncom- 
the pmpeance. He crossed great rivers and mountain pleted. My successor in this office will inherit respon- 
approge’s: he reduced walled cities in his path and swept sibility for them as well as for consolidating and mak- 


ard to destroy nations and pulverize whole civili- ing maximum use of gains already realized. Speaking 


learn i@e"s- On the battlefield his troops maneuvered so from my own experience I know that in his every ef- 
. In ey and skillfully and struck with such devastating fort he will have the unswerving support of the whole 
charade that times without number they defeated armies Army—the most able, loyal, devoted, and unselfish 
the m™2clmingly superior to themselves in numbers. body of public servants that this nation or any other 





tgardless of his destructiveness, his cruelty, his has produced. 
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The private soldier in the U.S. Army and the appren- 
tice seaman in the Navy are going to be paid at the rate 
of $42 a month. The pay scales of all enlisted men and the 
lower-ranking officers up to and including second lieuten- 
ants and ensigns will be increased. The Senate already has 
voted for the higher pay scales. The House is expected to 
take up the bill soon after members return from their 
Easter vacation on April 20, and passage is thought assured. 

The new rates will be higher than those of World War 
I and the highest ever paid in this country, higher, in 
fact, than those paid in any other country except Austra- 
lia. The biggest increase will go to the most lowly paid 
man—the private. At present, he must serve four months 
at $21 before getting $30 a month. The new bill abolishes 
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the apprentice period and gives him $42 starting pay. The 
Army pay-roll bugle is due to sound a more welcome tune. 

The new measure sets up the following increases in the 
pay scale for the enlisted men of the Army and Navy: 


Army 


Private 

Private, Ist Class 
Corporal 
Sergeant 

Staff Sergeant 
First Sergeant 
Master Sergeant 


Navy Present New 
pay per pay pe 
month month 

Apprentice Seaman 

Seaman, 2nd Class 

Seaman, Ist Class 

Petty Officer, 3rd Class 

Petty Officer, 2nd Class 

Petty Officer, Ist class 
Chief Petty Officer 126 
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The annual pay of second lieutenants in the Army 
and Marine Corps and of ensigns in the Navy and Coast 
Guard is increased from $1,500 to $1,800 in the bill. The 
present pay range for nurses of from $70 to $130 a month 
is raised by $20 to a range of $90 to $150 a month. In- 
creases recently enacted for duty overseas of 20 per cent 
in base pay of enlisted men and 10 per cent in base pay 
of commissioned officers are ratified by re-enactment in 
this bill. Extra pay for re-enlistment of national guards- 
men and reserve officers is placed on an equal basis with 
that in the regular services. 

_ The new pay scale will give American enlisted men an 
Increase big enough to push the rates past those of Can- 
ada, which at present is the only country other than 
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Australia paying a higher scale than the United States. 

The $42 a month of the American private and appren- 
tice seaman will compare with a private’s pay of $62.10 
in Australia; $35 in Canada; $12.20 in Britain; $4 in Rus- 
sia; $21.60 in Germany; $2 in Italy, and 37 cents in Japan. 

The American private will get about 20 times as much 
pay as a Japanese first sergeant. An American first ser- 
geant’s pay of $114 under the new scale will compare 
with a first sergeant’s pay of $117.50 in Australia; $85 in 
Canada; $60 in Britain; $25 in Russia; $74.72 in Ger- 
many; $25 in Italy, and $2.04 in Japan. 

On the basis of the personnel strength of the U.S: 
armed forces as of last January 1, the pay rise will cost 
$282,412,212 a year. 
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Question of the Wael 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Should Sales Taxes Be Levied By Congress 
To Reduce Size of Proposed Income Taxes? 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 

If the Ways and Means Committee can- 
not raise the desired revenues without 
placing an undue burden on other sources 
of revenue, I think we will be compelled 
to resort to a general retail sales tax. If 
that condition develops, I shall vote for 
such a sales tax. 


William Withers 


New York City; Chairman, Economics De- 
partment and Division of Social Sciences, 
Queens College; Chairman, Taxation Com- 
mittee, American Federation of Teachers, 
answers: 
Secretary Morgenthau’s proposals to fi- 
nance the war and prevent inflation 
through heavy income, corporation and 
excise taxes deserve our support. The sales 
tax is not an efficient or necessary device 
to achieve these purposes. Unless it is lev- 
ied on necessities, it fails to secure enough 
revenue, and, if it does fall on necessities, 
it will be both unpopular and unfair. 


(by telegraph) 


Mrs. Warwick Hobart 


New York City; General Secretary, National 
Consumers League, 


answers: 


The National Consumers League does 
not have an announced position on the 
sales tax, but I consider a general sales tax 
is generally inadvisable. It is a regressive 
tax, falling much more heavily on low- 
income groups, and disproportionately on 
such groups. Any general taxation in this 
field would represent a reduction in the 
standard of living of such workers, which 
is extremely undesirable from a social point 
of view. 

A sales tax restricted to luxury items 
would have justification in war economy 
because it would not only not reduce the 
income of already low-paid workers, but it 
would have a deflationary effect on those 
groups with surplus incomes. 


Rep. A. Willis Robertson 


(Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


answers: 

No nation now in the war or that has 
been in it was able to escape the necessity 
of resorting to a general sales tax and I 
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As Congress searches for means 
to finance the war effort, interest 
centers on proposals for a federal 
sales tax as a means of lightening 
the burden on individual and 
corporation income tax payers. 

In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on this 





subject, The United States News 
asked tax experts, businessmen 


and Congressmen this question: 
Are you in favor of some 

kind of federal sales tax 
which would lighten the pro- 
posed heavier tax load on 
individual and corporate in- 
comes? 
Answers were printed in last 

week’s issue. Additional answers 

are presented herewith. 





don’t think we can either. In the past I 
have resisted sales tax proposals and clung 
to the theory of ability to pay. The war 
emergency forces us now to the basis of 
ability to sacrifice, but even on that basis 
the fundamental principle of equality and 
fairness must be preserved. 


Philip A. Benson 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; President, The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, 


answers: 

I am strongly in favor of a federal sales 
tax which would be imposed on all goods 
and materials, including those represented 
by not only the heavy industries, but con- 
sumer goods as well. The tax should be 
high enough to meet a substantial part of 
the Governmment’s necessary revenue. 





—Kay-Hart photo 


PHILIP A. BENSON 


I believe that a sales tax would go, 
long way toward preventing inflation, for 
it would attack inflation at the point 
where it is evidenced, that is, the price of 
goods. It would accomplish an equitable 
distribution of the cost of Government and 
the war effort among all classes of the 
population. 


Merle H. Miller 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Federal Tax Counsel, 


answers: 

Receipt of the largest dollar-income in 
our history, with production of consumer 
goods at low ebb, obviously spells inflation 
unless we can drain off the necessary por 
tion of the excess money. 

With present exemptions, the income 
tax reaches less than half the national i- 
come, and we can hardly expect to effect 
a cure by applying the remedy to only 
half the nation. The sole question is the 
best method of reaching the other half o 
the national income. 

A sales tax offers less administrative dif- 
ficulties and affords the easiest method of 
payment to this 
taxpayers. 


necessary class of new 


Charles C. Teague 


Santa Paula, Calif.; President, Californic 
Fruit Growers Exchange, California Walnut 
Growers Exchange, 


answers: 

I am in favor of a federal sales tax with 
few, if any, exemptions, in addition to the 
present federal taxes. I favor this because 
it is now apparent that corporate and it 
come taxes cannot be raised above preset! 
levels without seriously injuring, if no 
destroying, our enterprise system. 

The simplest and most equitable means 
of raising additional taxes for our wal 
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yeeds is a general sales tax. It has the ad- 
antage of making people tax conscious 
nd economy minded. 


ohn D. Miller 


New York City; President, National Co- 
operative Council, 
onswers: 

I favor a federal sales tax as being based 
on the sound and equitable principle of 
ability to pay. 

For the protection of those in the lower 
ncome groups, I suggest that, if possible, 
foods be exempt. Last year’s suit of clothes 
x dress can be patched and worn this 
ear, but last year’s loaf of bread or piece 
of meat cannot be patched. 


laurence Arnold Tanzer 


st New York City; Chairman, Committee on 

rs Taxation and Public Revenue, The Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, 

—__. Fanswers: 


I am in favor of a general federal sales 
80 4Btax, not for the purpose of lightening the 
5 for tax load on individual and corporate in- 
oiit Beomes, but for the purpose of raising 
ce ol Brevenues, which will be needed to finance 
table the war effort in addition to what can 











an Be raised by taxing individual and cor- 
the porate incomes, and of aiding in check- 


ing inflation by reaching purchasing power 
t its source. 


Miss Edna Van Horn 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
American Home Economics Association, 


answers: 

I believe federal policy should free low- 
income families from tax burden. 

To the extent that there are objective 
criteria for determining what goods and 
srvices are nonessential to health and wel- 
effect Bare of families and individuals, I believe 
only that sales taxes on nonessentials might 
s the fserve the triple purpose of providing 
lf of Frevenue, restricting inflation, and con- 
verting production facilities to war essen- 
e dif- Btials, 


od of 


"FCarl H. Wilken 


Sioux City, la.; Economic Analyst, Raw Ma- 
terials National Council, 


answers: 


Either a direct tax on all income, or a 
sales tax, should be levied in a proper per- 
centage to obtain the needed funds. Any 
tax levy necessarily must become addi- 
tional overhead of doing business and be 
added to the unit price of goods. The in- 
caus Kerease in our price level resulting from 
d i Rhe tax can be balanced at a higher par- 
esent Bity level. 
not 
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Because of war production, curtailing the 

otal of retail sales, a direct tax on all in- 
ome would be more equitable and yield 
4 much higher revenue. 
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From Girders to Guns 


@ Uncle Sam needs guns and shells and tanks and planes. We 
hustle not only ore but also scrap, whether it be old bridge 
girders or junked automobiles, to the hungry mills. We speed 
steel to the fabricating plants. Then we rush the finished 


products on their way to meet the enemy. 


Erie is prepared to “keep ’em rolling.” In war as in peace 
—you can expect fast, safe, dependable service whenever and 


whatever you ship via Erie. 


For any transportation information see the local Erie man. 


RRS 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 




































































Meeting with Pacific War 
Council. Priority for arms 
shipments to Russian front 


President Roosevelt would like to see the 
Americans get madder and pour more en- 
thusiasm into the war. That is why he 
asked last week for a new title for the war. 
He already had asked for more bands and 
flag waving. His Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures for weeks has been doing a half hour 
of emotion-poking over the radio each 
week. But the surges of emotion he can 
remember from 1917 are still missing. 

What the President wants now is a title 
that is both a name and a slogan which 
will wrap up into one stirring word the 
purposes of this war, a word that will drive 
men and women to wrath and enthusiastic 
effort. Words still mean much to a Wash- 
ington that hears more words than any 
city in the land. Even in the titles to his 
bills, Mr. Roosevelt has always run to 
slogans; Social Security; Farm Security; 
Fair Labor Standards. Now he wants a 
virile adjective to convey the idea that this 
is a war for the preservation of the smaller 
peoples and the democracies of the world. 

One reporter suggested to Mr. Roosevelt 
that wars usually have been named after 
the event, such as the Hundred Years’ 





the Presydeuts 
WANTED: A STIRRING WAR TITLE 


Executive’s Search fora Name to Stimulate 





PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL'S FIRST MEETING AT WHITE HOUSE 


From left to right around the special Cabinet table: Dr. T. V. Soong, China; Walter Nash, New Zealand; 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australia; Lord Halifax, England; President Roosevelt; Hume Wrong, Canada; Dr. 


War, the Seven Years’ War. Mr. Roosevelt 
chuckled: Cheerful, aren’t you? 

His week had been one of keeping track 
of a war that seemed to be settling into 
the lull preceding the terrific spring storm 
that may tell whether the war is to be 
won or lost this year. He talked with his 
Pacific War Council, put the heat on 
Army, Navy and shipping agencies to 
hurry vast quantities of war supplies to 
Russia to meet the Nazi spring drive there. 

The President collected broad new 
powers; signed bills, one of which lifted 
the debt limit to $125,000,000,000; vetoed 
others, including a pay raise for. postal 
employes; saw the Senate reject an ef- 
fort to abolish overtime pay for war 
workers; talked with numberless visitors; 
held two press conferences; saw spring 
move into Washington in the wake of the 
heaviest snowstorm in almost two decades. 

The Pacific War Council brought into 
the Cabinet room Dr. Herbert W. Evatt, 
the Australian Minister of External Af- 
fairs; Walter Nash, the New Zealand Min- 
ister to America; Lord Halifax, the British 
Ambassador; Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister; Dr. Alexander A. Lou- 
don, the Dutch Minister to the United 
States; Hume Wrong, Counselor of the 
Canadian Legation, and Harry Hopkins, 
presidential aide. Mr. Roosevelt sat in 


—Acme 


Alexander Loudon, Netherlands; Harry Hopkins, special assistant to President Roosevelt. 
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People’s Fighting Spirit 















his regular spot at the end of the lon 
table. He did most of the talking. 

The President’s idea for such a Counei 
was that it would discuss in broad term; 
the objects and progress of the war fron 
the viewpoint of the United Nations. Th 
Council does not give orders to other agen. 
cies. It is wholly co-operative, and, in the 
mind of Mr. Roosevelt, a consultative 
group. He made it clear, however, that any 
decisions by the Council would be carrie 
out by the other agencies in good spirit, 

To get arms to Russia, Mr. Rooseveli 
changed his authority to invoke the high. 
est authority he could lay hands on. Ship. 
ments had failed to come up the quantity 
he had promised. Although he had ordered 
them hurried, somewhere along the line 
other officials had diverted them. Obvious 
ly, these diversions had been caused by the 
War and Navy Departments. 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote a letter to Rea 
Admiral Emory S. Land, the shipping a. 
ministrator, instructing him to give Ru. 
sian munitions “first priority in shipping.” 
He signed the letter, not as President, but 
as Commander in Chief, which was cex 
notice to the Army and Navy that he e- 
pected them to heed the order. 

His visitors included: Vice President 
Wallace, Speaker Rayburn, Senator Bark 
ley of Kentucky and Representative Jer 
Cooper of Tennessee, to talk over th 
legislative program. Both houses wer 
idling through Holy Week. 

Richard Casey, the Australian Ministe, 
came in to say goodbye. He goes to Eng- 
land. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey talkei 
about the draft, plans to bring new me 
into the service from the latest registre 
tions. A man-power plan still is to come 
It is tied up in a squabble for power 
Harold D. Smith, the budget director, wer! 
Over new spending plans for the lat 
quarter of the fiscal year. Dr. Ezequid 
Padilla, the Mexican Minister of Foreig 
Affairs, accompanied by the Mexican At- 
bassador, came in to talk co-operation 
New Ambassadors from Bolivia and Pate 
guay came to pay their respects. 

His press conferences, save for a discu 
sion of the co-operative type of meeting 
to be held by the Pacific War Counce 
elicited little information. He was proud ¢ 
the Red Cross, will take part in Pan-Ame- 
ican day on April 14. He was studyu 
plans for a single agency to feed news| 
the press; had picked C.J. H. Hayes, a Ce 
lumbia University history professor, to f0- 


low A. W. Weddell as Ambassador to Spall 
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What, music-making 
akin to whiskey-making? Yes, 
sir. 

So much so that if the Maes- 
tro had chosen to create har- 
monies of taste instead of tone, 
we'd have him on our payroll 
as a blender! 

For his magic with the 88 
notes of his piano is very much 
like our method of producing 
that magnificent whiskey you 
know as Calvert. 

From our 253-note ‘“‘key- 
board” of rare blending stocks 
—composed of 151 aged whis- 
kies and 102 mellow grain 
neutral spirits — we select har- 


monious chords of flavor, bou- 
quet, smoothness — of all desir- 
able whiskey qualities. 

Then ...we weave these 
chords into one glorious drink 
that thrills your palate as a 
great melody thrills your ear. 
The result is the masterpiece 
called Calvert Whiskey. 

Yes, and just as almost every 
man responds to something ina 
musical masterpiece, so Calvert 


strikes a responsive note on al- 
most every tongue that savors it. 

For Calvert is a unique com- 
bination of all the qualities 
most people appreciate and 
prefer in a whiskey. 

We're not guessing at that. 
We know. Because in this broad 
country of many tastes and pref- 
erences — more people buy 
Calvert* than any other luxury 


whiskey. 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof.*Calvert ““Special’’: The straight whiskies in this 


product are 4 years or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 72}4% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Overtime Pay: Enforcement Power of Mr. Walling 
... CIO-AFL Drive Against Changes in 40-Hour Week 


Overtime pay. Union leaders already are celebrating the 
“defeat” of efforts to suspend overtime 
pay regulations for the duration of the war. The American 
Federation of Labor, through its official news service, sums 
up the union attitude this way: “The blitzkrieg against labor 
flopped on all fronts this week. The AFL, with powerful as- 
sistance from the Roosevelt Administration, launched a 
sweeping counterattack against the antilabor Sixth Column.” 
Later, from Honolulu came news that sapped unionist con- 
fidence. There the Military Governor’s office announced reg- 
ulations governing wages, hours and overtime. Wages on war 
work were frozen at December 1 levels; a normal work week 
of six eight-hour days was established; pay was set at time- 
and-one-half for overtime over 44 hours. 


IN CONGRESS: There still is no formal decision on whether 
overtime pay requirements should be abolished for the 
duration of the war. With the House of Representatives in 
Easter recess, the argument on overtime wages was trans- 
ferred to the Senate. There the results were not encourag- 
ing to those who argue that time-and-one-half pay for 
overtime work is an obstacle to increased production. 
Senator Barkley, Democratic floor leader, served notice 
that the Administration would oppose any attempt to 
change the overtime regulations. Next, Senator O’Daniel 
(Dem.), of Texas, proposed, as an amendment to a bill 


then under consideration, that all overtime pay require- 
ments be abolished and that the closed shop be outlawed. 
With 86 Senators present, only three supported Senator 
O’Daniel. They were: Senators Connally of Texas, Doxey 
of Mississippi, and Byrd of Virginia. All are Democrats. 
Subsequently, the Senate unanimously agreed to take up 
the matter again on April 20. 


MR. WALLING: To L. Metcalfe ‘Walling, the man whose job 
it is to enforce payment ° overtime rates, the Senate’s 
action came as a reprieve. He has been checking up on 
overtime payments of firms that have Government con- 
tracts ever since 1937—when he became Administrator of 
the Public Contracts Division of the Labor Department. 
Only a month ago he was sworn in as Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division. Today he holds title to both jobs. 


HIS POWER: Holding title to both jobs, the policy of the 
young man from Rhode Island, only seven years out of 
Harvard Law School, is vitally important to all employ- 
ers. Under the Wage and Hour Law, Mr. Walling can 
hale to court any firm his inspectors find in violation of 
the overtime pay requirements of that statute. Under the 
Public Contracts Act, he can recommend that the Secre- 
tary of Labor blacklist any firm with Government busi- 
ness that doesn’t pay time and one-half for time worked 
over 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. In a period when 
Government contracts are essential to obtain raw ma- 
terials, the blacklist represents the power of life or death 
over a manufacturer. : 


HIS POLICY: Mr. Walling is fully conscious of the power of 
the blacklist and is determined to use that power. He ex- 
plains: “The violation cases are becoming more and more 
serious. . . . It is obvious that the Government in this mo- 
ment of crisis should not have to deal with such irrespon- 
sible elements, and the (blacklist) clause will undoubtedly 





ee 
—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR O’‘DANIEL: Overruled on overtime 


be more and more invoked in such cases.” Nor is Mr. 
Walling making idle threats. His record since the first of 
the year is four decisions recommending that firms with 
Government contracts be blacklisted, more than twice as 
many as for the entire preceding year. 


ONE PROTEST: In one recent the Administrator’s 
recommendation that a firm be blacklisted was made de- 
spite vigorous protests by the AFL’s International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. That union argued that to 
blacklist the company would force 300 employes out of 
work, and pointed to the fact that the company had been 
in full compliance with the law for the past six months— 
ever since it had admitted violating the Wage and Hour 
Law. Mr. Walling was not impressed by the argument. 


case, 


The union counteroffensive is well 
planned and well financed. Its base was 
laid a week earlier at the White House where President 
Roosevelt introduced the idea of “sixth columnists’”—those 
who wittingly or unwittingly spread rumors devised by enemy 
Fifth Columnists—and suggested a doubt as to whether or 
not he regarded the effort to revise the overtime regulations 
as “sixth column” activities. 


THE AFL: First shot in the union attack was fired by the AFL, 
which bought full-page advertising space in a dozen metro- 
politan newspapers to tell its side of the argument over 
the 40-hour week and overtime pay controversy. Stream- 
ing across the page was the slogan: “Beware the Sixth 
Column.” The gist of the AFL message was that anyone 
who suggested changes in the overtime regulations was 
“sniping” at the “American workers and their unions.” 


THE CIO: The CIO’s part in the union offensive was furnished 
by the appearance of its president, Philip Murray, in the 
Deep South, where the CIO is engaged in a unionizing 
~ampaign. Said Mr. Murray: “The alleged purpose of this 
campaign (in Congress) is to abolish the 40-hour week. 
. .. The real purpose is to slash the low wages of our war 
workers and to destroy protective labor legislation.” The 
counterattack is just beginning. The next step is to be 
joint AFL-CIO sponsorship of a weekly radio program. 


Counterattack. 
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Strikes 


Twenty-nine strikes,, slowdowns and 
other disputes which held up industrial 
production were reported in Washington 
ast week. More than 29,838 employes 
were involved. The total equals that of 
he previous week, just two less than the 
vartime record established for the week 
nded March 20 (U.S.N., March 27). 
argest stoppages last week involved the 
extile industry. In one, 17,000 employes 
re thrown out of work because members 
of an independent union refused to work 
with a member of a CIO union. In another, 
5000 Paterson, N.J., mill 


work in a dispute over wages. 


hands quit 


The totals: 

16 AFL strikes, involving more 
than 3,408 employes. 

11 ClO strikes, involving more 
than 9,430 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 
volving more than 17,000 em- 
ployes. 


In the list below, the figures in par- 
ntheses are the approximate number of 
mmployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
ndicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Colonial Products Co., Dallastown, Pa. 
J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 
(275) 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Co., 
River, Mass. (200) 
Painting Contractors, Wilmington, Del. 
LECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Radio Condenser Co., Camden, N. J. (800) 
ARMENT WORKERS: 
Leon Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. (80) 
Meat CUTTERS: 
Joplin Stockyards, Joplin, Mo. 
MetaL TRADES: 
Birdsboro Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand Blanche, 
Mich. (8) 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, 
Ind. (680) 
Sheet Metal Engrg. Co., Chicago. (50) 
US. Stove Co., So. Pittsburg, Tenn. (10) 
TEAMSTERS : 
Fast Freight 
burgh, Pa. (25) 
Pacific Fruit Co., Salt Lake City. (80) 
Rochester Dairies, Rochester, N. Y. (900) 
ISCELLANEOUS: 
Armstrong Cork Co., Braintree. (300) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 

AUTO WORKERS: 

Michigan Feather & Down Co., Detroit.* 

National Stamping Co., Detroit. (730)* 

Roller Bearing Co., Trenton, N. J. (350) 

Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing ‘Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. (600)* 

LOTHING WORKERS: 

Crescent City Laundries, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. (700) 

RUBBER WORKERS: 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

TEEL WORKERS: 

Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* 

Bearings Company of America, Lan- 
caster, Pa. (430) 

Continental Can Co., Wilkes Barre. (400) 

P. Wall Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. (220) 

EXTILE WORKERS: 

Textile Mills, Paterson, N. J. (6,000) 


OLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. (17, )— American Fed- 
eration of Textile Operatives 
kum Tool Co., Detroit.—Mechanics 
Educational Society of America.* 


Fall 


Terminal, Pitts- 
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BAD NEWS FOR SNOOPERS! 


All over the country 


Cyclone Fence is guarding 
plants that make vital 
war supplies 


‘PLES and trouble-makers do not like Cyclone 
Fence. But safety directors, presidents and 
other industrial executives certainly do. For they 
know that this sturdy barrier of steel has helped 
them keep snoopers, saboteurs and thieves out 
of their plants. 

U-S-S Cyclone Fence is made with ruggedness 
that means long service and low maintenance. It 
is constructed on sturdy steel posts, set in con- 
crete bases frost won't budge. Gates swing freely 
—for the weight of the gate is supported on a 
special ball-and-socket hinge set in concrete. 

Does your plant have this important protec- 
tion? Is every foot of property line guarded 
against intruders? If not, let us help you work 
out a complete plan. We will help you choose 
the right type of fence and gates—and submit 
estimates. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


62> CYCLONE 
) KFENCE 


What greater discouragement could saboteurs 
and thieves find than this sturdy enclosure of 
Cyclone Fence? It is one sure way to prevent 
trouble before it begins. 


The barbed wires on top of Cyclone Fence 
certainly make it tough to get in—and they are 
sure to spoil the getaway. Barbed wire exten- 
sion arms are available in several types. 


Day and night, Cyclone Fence is on the job 
—guarding the entire plant, yard inventories, 
railroad sidings and other important places 
around the plant. 


When the entire plant is fenced in, your 
watchmen can do a better job. No one can slip 
in a side door or a rear driveway when all 
persons and materials must enter through 
guarded gates. 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book or 
Crammed full of 
facts, specifications and il 


fence. 


lustrations. Slrows 14 types 
— for home, school, play 
ground and business, Buy 
no fence until you see what 


lence Cyclone has to offer. 








CycLtone FENCE 

Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E42 
Please mail me. without obligation, a 
copy of “Your Fence—How to Choose 
It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 
fencing: Industrial; 
C) Playground: [| Residence: 
Approximately 


Name 














Nears Lines. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 





YOU CANNOT assist a majority union 
in your plant in obtaining new members. 
The United States Supreme Court holds 
that such practices are unfair under the 
Wagner Act. 

* * 

YOU CAN set up reserves against bad 
debts, and deduct them from your income 
tax report, even though you operate on a 


cash rather than an accrual basis. This 
ruling is made by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct as interest paid, for 
federal income tax purposes, that portion 
of a compromise settlement for past in- 
come tax liability which can be attributed 
to interest, according to a decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


* * 


YOU CAN add storage and demurrage 
charges to iron and steel products that 
you sell for export, provided the charges 
are due to the shipping scarcity. The 
Office of Price Administration makes this 
provision in an amendment to a price 
schedule. 


* * 


YOU CAN sell pork in wholesale quan- 
tities to the Surplus Commodity Corpora- 





quires. 





What Js Adequate? 


Each man must determine for him- 


self how much life insurance he re- 


The safest measure is the extent 
of his family’s needs if his earnings 


should be stopped forever. 


May we help you arrange 


your program? 


ted) rudential 


Insurance 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N.L 








of federal court and administrative decisions: 


tion or any other Government purchasing 
agency at above-ceiling prices. OPA wil 
permit sales of 2 cents a pound aboye 
ceilings. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT continue much longe 
to buy textiles in colors ranging from 
orange and yellow to tan and olive drab 
The War Production Board has prohibited 
the use of such dyes in any goods but war 
materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain a loan to 
nance conversion of your plant to war pr 
duction from the War or Navy Depart. 
ment or the Maritime Commission. By 
executive order the President has author. 
ized these agencies to guarantee or make 
loans needed to finance war contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use chro 
mium in making roofing materials, pottery, 
soap or glass. WPB has prohibited use of 
the metal for these purposes. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy fea in 
unlimited quantities. War Production 
Board has assumed control over stocks and 
has limited deliveries to 50 per cent 
amounts used in 1941, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT raise prices for any ait 
craft spruce lumber that you may have fer 
sale in large quantities. OPA has placed: 
permanent ceiling on this product. Max 
mum prices generally conform to charged 
prevailing in October, 1941. 


* * *% 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain an adj 
ment in the price ceiling imposed upon t 
iron and steel product that you m 
In appealing to OPA, however, you m 
show that cost of production is hig 
than can be realized under the ceili 
prices and that your return under ceili 
is inadequate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT extend your Army 4 
tract to a subcontractor on a cost-plus 
percentage-of-cost basis. The Comptroll 
General rules that the prohibition agai 
this type of contract for prime contract 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis applies also 
their subcontractors. 
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Rendezvous 
with 
DESTINY 


WITH the world the battle- 
ground for freedom, we face 
the gravest crisis in our his- 
tory. Because this is total war, 
certainty of our victory is pos- 
sible only as we become sol- 
diers all. There’s a soldier’s 
job to do on the farm, in the 
mine, at the factory, yes, and 
in the home. America united 
is America invincible. 


The order of the day for 
soldiers of Democracy in and 
out of uniform is, “Fight with 
everything you have for every- 
thing you hold dear.” Only in 
that great day of final victory 
will we have kept our rendez- 
vous with destiny and be able 
to “look forward and move 
forward to a future worthy of 
men with peace in our hearts.” 


We of the vast army of 
aircraft production soldiers 
again pledge our total effort 
to build in overwhelming vol- 
ume the wings with which 
fighting America will triumph 
in justice. Whoever you are, 
wherever you are —in your 
own way, you can do no less. 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
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TREAT YOUR FLEET TO 
CISCO SOLVENT! 


Cities Service’s famous internal 
engine cleaner that restores 


new-car pep and power... 
keeps operating costs down! 


FOR ENGINES 


Cisco Solvent removes sludge, gum, 
varnish, dirt and carbon . . . pro- 
longs the life of all moving parts. 
Use it at least twice a year—Spring 


and Fall. 


FOR TRANSMISSIONS 


Cisco Solvent dissolves old, worn- 
out lubricants and washes away 
dangerous abrasives like dirt and 
metallic particles. Use it each time 
oil is changed. 


FOR DIFFERENTIALS 


Cisco Solvent will help prevent the 
formation of harmful gum and 
sludge so gears, pinions and bear- 
ings wear longer. Use it when you 
change the lubricant. 


CISCO SOLVENT 
HELPS PREVENT WEAR! 


Call the nearest Cities Service office for a 


Cisco Solvent demonstration right in 
your own office 


ce 





IL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 


TIES SERVICE 








Youve been Lskad: 
HOW TO BECOME AN OFFICER 


(The U.S. Army is commissioning 
75,000 officers for combat duty this 
year. Other thousands of men will be 
commissioned for desk or other work 
behind the lines. Still others are be- 
ing sought by the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard.) 


Can men liable for the draft get a 
commission? 


Not in the Army. The Army has a 
fixed rule: No commission will be 
granted a man who is one step ahead 
of his draft board. Commissions in 
the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard are given to qualified men re- 
gardless of their draft status. 


Are married men accepted? 


Yes. Married men are being encour- 
aged to volunteer for officer training. 


What are the age limits? 


Most branches of the fighting forces 
want noncombatant specialists any- 
where from 30 to 59 years old. The 
Army prefers specialists over 45. 
Navy will take men 19 to 27 for com- 
bat duty, 27 to 42 for noncombatant 
specialists. Marine and Coast Guard 
regulations are about the same. Ci- 
vilian pilots, 21 to 41, are being sought 
by the Army Air Force. 


What are the educational needs? 


For combat officers of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard, a col- 
lege degree. Army no longer requires 
college education, nor does the Army 
Air Force. 


Is political “‘pull’’ necessary? 


No. The influence of a high Govern- 
ment official can help; it can also hin- 
der. In any business concern, a man 
looking for a job gets along faster if 
he has a friend on the inside. That is 
true also of the Army and Navy. 
Members of the House and Senate 
appropriations committees, military 
and naval affairs committees are not 
without influence. But officers in both 
services don’t like to be pushed around 
by men in civilian life, The fact re- 
mains: Most men get commissions 
without political pull. 


Can drafted men get commissions? 


Yes. The Army is taking practically 


all its combat officers from men in 
the ranks. The Navy promotes some 
of its enlisted men, but not often. The 
educational requirement stands in the 
way of most men in the Navy, Ma- 
rines and Coast Guard. 


Where is the best place to apply? 


The Marine Corps is the only service 
advertising for specialists. The Ma- 
rines need men 17 to 30 years of age 
for the aviation wing; men 25 to 40 
with experience supervising mainte- 
nance and service of trucks, tanks 
and tractors; men with a_ working 
knowledge of the Japanese language; 
men 17 to 35 with college training in 
electrical communication or radio en- 
gineering, and specialists in physics or 
mathematics for the aircraft warning 
service; men trained in water distilla- 
tion and purification, camouflage, re- 
frigeration, photography and_repro- 
duction, demolition, surveying, road 
and landing field construction, draft- 
ing, well drilling and bridge building. 
Address applications to The Com- 
mandant, Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C. 


.What is the procedure for getting a 


Navy commission? 


Apply to the Officer Procurement 
Center in the naval district in which 
you are located or to the Comman- 
dant of that district. 


How are Army commissions issued? 


Through the Information and Per- 
sonnel Placement Agency, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, D.C. 
Married men can apply to their local 
draft boards for admission to the offi- 
cer-training course. 


What is the procedure for the Air 
Force? 


Write to the Secretary of War, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for details. Applica- 
tions are not being solicited. 


What about the Coast Guard? 


Guard is taking 75 men a month, 20 
to 29 years of age, for officer train- 
ing. Two semesters of college mathe- 
matics is required. Apply to The 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C, 
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‘KEEP EM ROLLING’ 
to KEEP EM FLYING’ 
THE RAILROADS ARE THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 











The Gulf South ...That’s the Place ‘ 











. . « Where Loyal, Intelligent Citizens and Unlimited 
Resources Speed Up War Production 


e The Gulf South has rolled up its sleeves—speed- 
ing up war production—for World Peace! 

The people of the Gulf South recognize their 
duty to do their utmost in the present crisis. They 
are intelligent and industrious, and want to help 
utilize the rich, diversified resources of the Gulf South 
in meeting increased war production requirements. 

Further, the Gulf South offers your industry 
other advantages—quick, convenient transporta- 












=> 


THE GULF SOUTH 
SS INVITES INDUSTRY 


... industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets... plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate . .. good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation .. . abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas, 














= : = 








BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS .. . 


tion by land, sea and air—good schools—plentiful 
land—ideal living and working conditions in a 
pleasant year-round climate, and a superb fuel— 
Natural Gas—ever available for industrial use. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of war pro- 
duction and peacetime markets. Without obligation 
we will be glad to make a survey for you. Your 
inquiry will be kept strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MISS- 
ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


HELP WIN THE WAR 








COPR . 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 








APRI 


















Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Armerncan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Long-expected crackdown on civilian industries using scarce materials is at 
hand; is reflected in a sudden spurt of shutdown and slowdown orders. 

As a result of shutdown orders of recent days..... 

On April 1: Civilian output ended for copper zippers, hooks and eyes, etc. 

On April 15: Output of washing machines for civilian use will end. 

On April 23: There's an end to production of radios for public use. 

On April 30: Vacuum cleaner and mechanical refrigerator output stops. 

On May 1: The last juke boxes will be made. 

On May 31: Toasters, waffle irons, other electrical appliances are out. 

On June 20: Lawn mower production for nonfarm use stops. 

On June 30: There will be an end to manufacture of metal and plastic toys. 

On July 1: The last coathangers, shoe trees, curtain rods, etc., will be made. 























That's just the beginning of the end for very many industries devoted to 
Supplying the public with metal objects. There will be many more added. 

As a result of slowdown orders of recent daysS..... 

Output of bedsprings and mattresses will be cut. So will output of cooking 
utensils, furnaces, light bulbs, musical instruments, paper clips, razor blades, 
watches, sporting goods of steel or rubber, baby nipples, rubber supplies for in- 
dustry, office machinery. Again: That's just a starting list. 








All of this means..... 

After 4 months of war, Government is set to mobilize U.S. industry for war; 
is prepared to force conversion of big and little business. 

But: There still are gaping loopholes, there still is little or no use of 
power to requisition inventories of scarce materials, there still is a loophole 
that permits use of great amounts of scarce materials in construction. 

Donald Nelson is getting up courage to close those loopholes; is preparing 
to take steps affecting industry that were taken by Germany in 1933. 

After that: There'll be nothing for industry to do but to settle down to war 
production as its one big job. Everything else will become secondary. 











Shutdowns and slowdowns now coming will hit small industry hard. 

Alternatives ahead are these: (1) to get a cut in arms orders, directly or 
through subcontracting; (2) to discover substitutes for scarce materials and to 
find a sure source of labor, or (3) to get set for curtailed operations. 

Basic trouble is that war is a big business; that Army and Navy insist up- 
on centering big contracts in big firms that can take responsibility for full 
handling. 

To cushion the shock to nonwar industry and smaller industry..... 

1. Roosevelt is giving Army, Navy and Maritime Commission power to under- 
write RFC and Federal Reserve Bank loans to industries converting to war work. 

2. Jesse Jones is advising private banks that the RFC will participate in 
loans that they make to converting industries; that paper work will be cut. 

3. Congress is voting to require a WPB deputy chairman to look after small 
business; is voting for a Smaller War Plants Corporation with $100,000,000 in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


capital to act as a prime contractor and subcontract to small firms. 

That all may help. But: It won't solve the small industry problem in war. 

What's happening to industry will affect trade as well. 

Right now: Wholesalers and retailers are stocked with radios, electrical 
goods, hardware, etc. And: The public has been stocking up too. 

In the future: It will be difficult to replace goods that are sold. The 
Government may freeze stocks of some types of goods in dealers’ hands. There 
won't be the opportunity to fill unlimited demands for consumer durable goods. 

Thus distributors of durable goods will face this choice..... 

To husband stocks of goods now on shelves in order to gamble on price in- 
creases and on the chance that Government will not freeze those stocks for ra- 
tioning. 

Or to go ahead filling the public demand so long as goods hold out. 

The strong prospect is that widespread rationing and price control, linked 
together, will be applied to sale of goods the output of which is curtailed. y 

And: The strong prospect also is that retail trade in U.S., as in Britain 
and Germany, will be squeezed during wartime; that there gradually will be fewer 
and fewer outlets as the field of pruduction for civilian use is limited. 

















Outlook for retail trade during 1942 will be very spotty. 

In nondurable goods: It's being estimated that sales will reach a record to- 
tal of $44,300,000,000 against $38,700,000,000 in 1941, a gain of 14.5 per cent. 
In durable goods: The estimate is that stores will sell $8,600,000,000 

worth in 1942 against $14,900,000,000 in 1941, a decline of 42 per cent. 
It's in durable goods, in goods made of scarce materials, that the pinch is 
to be felt. Record wage and salary payments of $70,000,000,000, against the 1941 








wn 








total of $60,000,000,000, will assure heavy demand for goods that are available. 
Retailers who can stock their shelves should be well off. 


At the same time..... 

WPB is beginning to eye privately owned stocks of scarce materials. It is 
Showing a quiet interest in some stock piles of steel plate, of copper, of rubber 
tires. Also: WPB is feeling out its new power to requisition. 

It won't be surprising if the Government starts soon to commandeer supplies 
of scarce materials that are vitally needed to end arms bottlenecks. 








As for the profit outlook..... 

The growing prospect is that profits will be whipsawed from two directions. 

From one direction is coming demand for a fixed limit on war profits. 

From a second direction is coming demand for drastic excess profits taxes. 

Both appear to be in the cards. Fixed profit limit is demanded by a strong 
element in Congress; is leading to an Army-Navy compromise proposal. High ex- 
cess profits taxation is demanded by the Treasury; is popular in Congress. 

However: It is not probable that a fixed percentage ceiling will arbitrari- 
ly be placed upon profits. Rather: Army-Navy suggestion for flexibility in war 
contracts, for provision for renegotiating in event of an exorbitant profit, for 
independent auditing by the Government is more likely of final acceptance. 

At the same time the trend is toward drastic taxation of excess profits. 

It's toward a tax reaching up as high as 80 or 85 per cent. 











All in all, this war is making itself felt. 

Influence of war on business, rather mild until now except for its boom- 
creating effect, is to permeate everywhere; is to dominate the trends. 

So: The best advice is to get set for adjustments. They'll be severe. 
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Food for Fighters Gets There Safely in 
Railway Refrigerator Cars Insulated 


with 
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ONE OF THE THOUSAND- 


AND-ONE USES FOR 
AMAZING KIMPAK* 
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...One of the Busiest Materials in America! 





@ Designers of railway refrigerator cars specify KIMPAK* 
to protect perishable foods from the damaging effects 
of extreme heat and cold. Here’s a place where KIMPAK 
is used because continual vibration and violent shocks 
can’t harm its insulating effectiveness. 

Astonishingly adaptable, KIMPAK is a material of “a 
thousand-and-one uses.” One type of KIMPAK provides 
efficient thermal and acoustical insulation that’s flexible, 
light in weight and low in cost. Another type of KIM- 
PAK combines features of porosity, absorbency ana low 
flow resistance—characteristics required for the filtering 
of air, gases and liquids. KIMPpAK makes used motor oil 
“better than new”... it removes impurities from the 
ait inside industrial plants...it’s even used in the mak- 
ing of beautiful rayon! 

Other special kinds of KIMPAK provide resilient bulk 
at low cost, are used for padding upholstered furniture, 
leather goods, boxes for candy and cosmetics—to name 
just a few of the products which KIMPAK improves in 
appearance and sales-appeal. 


*KIMPAK (trade mark) 
means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


To fit specific needs, KIMPAK is made moisture- 
resistant...fire-resistant...and moisture-absorbent! With 
special backings, KIMPAK resists abrasion. Moreover, 
KIMPAK comes thick, thin, and in any dimensions you 
need. And most important today, KIMPAK is immediately 
available. 

Want to know more about KIMPAK and what it may 
do for you? Get a copy of recently published book 
“KIMPAK — AND ITS THOUSAND-AND-ONE USES IN IN- 
DusTRY.” Mail coupon now for your FREE copy! 














DONT NEED 
YOUR AUTO TO Go 


@ For a simple, wholesome outdoor 
vacation—anytime from May to 
October— step aboard a swift Santa 
Fe train, and head for a dude ranch 
in the Southwest where bustling high- 
ways give way to quiet trails... 

On such a vacation in this peaceful 
country, the horse is king...and you 
won't need your auto from the time 
you leave home until you get back! 
@ The Santa Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
lists the names, rates, etc., of scores 
of ranches in the cool mountains and 
valleys of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, and California . . . and will 
give you a world of help in selecting 
THE ranch that will suit your taste and 
fit your pocket book @ May we send 
you this helpful booklet? Just write to: 

T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 


1066 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 
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Prospects of 1942 Tax Bill; 
Where Rate Increases Will Hit 


The revenue bill of 1942 probably will 
come before the House in late May or 
early June—a bit earlier or a bit later, 
perhaps, depending on the job of har- 
monizing personal views of Ways and 
Means Committee members. 

Every person in the United States, every 
business, will feel its heavy impact. Money 
needs of the Treasury are stepping up; 
war spending soared in March to nearly 
$2.800,000,000, is expected to rise toward 
a height of $8,000,000,000 monthly by the 
end of 1943. Borrowings keep pace. 

Main ingredients of the new bill are 
yet to be selected. In more than a month 
of hearings, all main proposals have been 
discussed. Soon the committee will frame 
the actual bill. Not even committeemen 
know what will go into it, but from the 
long hearings certain probabilities take 
outline: 

A retail sales tax. This is still high in 
Committee esteem. A graduated scale, 
with low rates on necessities (say, 2 per 
cent) rising to high levies on luxuries 
(say 20 per cent), has strong backing. 
But opposition from farm, labor and other 
powerful groups is strengthening. White 
House and Treasury oppose it, but may 
not stop it short of a presidential veto, 
now deemed unlikely. 

Higher corporation taxes. Higher ex- 
cess profits taxes seem assured, possibly a 
rise of 15 percentage points in each bracket. 
Committee sentiment at the moment op- 
poses the stiff increase the Treasury pro- 
poses in the surtax, Some increase in the 
surtax is likely. 

Individual taxes. Another boost in sur- 
tax rates, beginning with the first dollar 
of taxable income, now seems almost 
certain—but nothing like the heavy in- 
creases proposed by the Treasury which 
would levy 16% per cent surtax on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income. 

Excise taxes. In the main, to be left at 
present levels or slightly above because of 
injection of the retail sales tax into the 
bill. 

Capital stock tax. Probably will be re- 
pealed; revenue lost thereby to be more 
than offset by stiffer excess profits rates. 

Capital gains tax. Still in controversy. 
Enactment of the Boland bill to tax gains 
a flat 10-per cent is unlikely in its present 
form, but Treasury proposal to tax long- 
term gains 30 per cent is likely to be 
softened. 

These outlines are subject to last-minute 
change. Detailed modifications of the 
broad proposals include: 


40 


Mandatory joint returns for husband 
and wives may be enacted with some pro. 
vision (as yet undetermined) for credit 
on incomes of working wives. The Treas 
ury has tightened its first suggestion a 
to such credits, now says it “has reachej 
the conclusion that ... all income of hus 
band and wife living together” should ly 
covered. However, it proposes a credit ¢ 
10 per cent of a wife’s earnings, the credit 
“not to exceed $100.” 

Other individual credits. The Treasury 
also would allow a deduction, up to a cer. 
tain per cent, not named, of a family’s in. 


—Harris & Ewing 
RANDOLPH PAUL 


Treasury tax spokesman 


come for extraordinary medical expense: 
also a credit for each child between 18 and 
21 years attending school. 

Salaries and bonuses. 
salary raises and a limit on bonuses paid 
to executives are much in discussion, 4- 
though not formally proposed by the Treas- 
ury. Idea is to apply an “average earnings’ 
base over recent prewar years. 

Six per cent limit on war profits. Treas 
ury opposes a law prescribing any flat 
percentage limit, argues that high surtat 
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nd excess profits levies on corporations 
il accomplish the result more uniformly 
d effectively. Treasury view probably 
ill prevail. 

Tax exemptions. Treasury proposals to 
x income on $20,000,000,000 outstanding 
onds of State and local governments have 
een received coldly by the Committee, 
robably will be discarded. 

Pension trusts. Treasury proposals to 
act rigid standards for tax exemption 
rem likely to be rejected. Proposals for 
kempting limited portions of corporate 
come to provide funds for severance pay, 
c, to employes upon dismissal are re- 
riving attention. One, submitted by 
dgar M. Queeny, president of Monsanto 
hemical Co. is slated for much discus- 
on by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Proposal is to put part of corporate earn- 
gs “irrevocably” in trust funds for post- 
rar use. Objection at the moment is that 
he amounts thus deposited would be non- 
axable at a time when the Treasury is 
poking for every taxable dollar. 

Railroads have asked the Ways and 
feans Committee to continue and to lib- 
ralize methods whereby they may buy 
back their bonds at a discount without in- 
uring heavy tax penalties. Argument is 
hat by such an arrangement, the railroads 
oon would reduce interest payment to- 
als, would have more taxable income, and 
nsequently would pay more federal in- 
ome taxes. The Committee yet has to in- 
Hicate what it will do. 

Withholding tax on wages, salaries. 
Not technically a tax, but instead a method 
pf collecting the tax, this Treasury pro- 
posal has been cold-shouldered by the Com- 
ittee, but may be revived in the Senate. 
ts enactment seems unlikely. 

With this over-all tax picture in pros- 
pect, the Treasury is being called upon to 
bour increasingly large amounts monthly 
nto the public coffers. Its 
ethods include: 

Bond issues. Three billions in new 
oney in December and February, more 
han $1,000,000,000 in refunding issues in 
anuary, other offerings in early prospect. 
Certificates of indebtedness. First of- 
ering since 1934 contemplates an issue of 
1,500,000,000 at low interest rate (14 per 
ent) to run less than a year. 

Defense savings bonds. Sales dropped 
n March to $546,000,000, about half of 
January’s total. Drop was expected be- 
ause of March income tax payments, 

reasury officials say. Annual rate of sales 
luring the first quarter of 1942 was some- 
hat in excess of $9,000,000,000. Treasury 
opes to sell $12,000,000,000 this year. 

Congressional hopes that a big tax in- 
rease might be avoided by a showing of 
farch income tax collections much higher 
Zhan budget estimates have been chilled. 
farch collections of $3,082,000,000 were a 
igh record, but were within about 10 per 
ent of earlier estimates and indicate that 
he budget figures will come very close to 
actual collections during the fiscal year. 
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Your Chevrolet Dealer 





offers this special ‘Spring Tune-up”’ in tune with 


CHEVROLETS'CAR CONSERVATION PLAN" 


aS 


mz Gis 
aE 
CONSERVE 











CONSERVE 
ENGINE 


Always see your local 


CHEVROLET 
DEALER FOR 
SERVICE 


on any car or truck 





ALL MAKES OF CARS 
... VERY LOW PRICES 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Check tires 
Drain, flush and refill radiator 


Clean and replace worn spark 
plugs 
Tune engine 


Change to summer oil and 


grease 


Check steering and wheel align- 
ment 


Check brakes 


Keep your car serving well for the duration 
by keeping it well serviced by your 


Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








IN) 


CONSERVE 
TRANSMISSION 


CONSERVE 
BRAKES 


CONSERVE COOLING 
SYSTEM 
































Name 


CONSERVE EVERY 
VITAL PART 


“CAR CONSERVATION” 
BOOKLET — FREE! 


You may receive a copy of this 
useful booklet from your Chev- 
rolet dealer, or by writing to: 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corporation, A-222 Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





Street 


City and State 
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Assembly-line methods 
used to fulfill demands 
from far-flung fronts 


XIV—Medium Tanks 


The Army’s first fully up-to-date me- 
dium tank is just now getting into large- 
scale production. The new M-4 model is 
the first to incorporate all the lessons of 
the war. Designed on the basis of actual 
battle experience, it is a 1942 tank built 
for 1942’s kind of warfare. 

Most important difference between the 
new medium tank and the M-3 type it will 
replace is the location of the 75-mm. gun. 
On the earlier model the gun was stuck 
down on the side, could be used only for 
forward fire. In the M-4, the 75 rides in 
the top turret, which can turn through a 
complete circle, giving all-around fire 
coverage with the tank’s most powerful 
weapon. 

Lower in silhouette, the M-4 makes a 
smaller target than the M-3. Its armored 
body and turret are rounded and stream- 
lined to help deflect enemy shells. Armor 
is stronger, but weight remains about the 
same, close to 30 tons with crew, fuel and 
ammunition. Speed averages between 20 
and 30 miles an hour across country. 

The M-4s carry crews of five to seven 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war ¢ 


respondence—a special report on the battle of » 
duction. The story of how American industry is 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a risig 


flood is the story of how the war is to be wo 


TRIUMPH OF INDUSTRY CONVERSION 


Equipment Makers Pioneered the Medium Tani 


men. These soldiers, all specialists, have 
the best equipment obtainable to aid them 
as they hurl their tanks into action. Their 
guns, which include an undisclosed num- 
ber of heavy machine guns, are equipped 
with an ultra-secret device that reported- 
ly increases accuracy by more than 500 
per cent. 

Appearance of the M-4s signals the be- 
ginning of the first major model change- 
over for the nation’s newest heavy in- 
dustry. Today, thousands of workers and 
acres of factory space are used for making 
medium tanks. Sixteen months ago there 
were none. Now, new tools are appearing 
on the assembly lines as preparations are 
made to replace the M-3 with the M-4. 

Change-over is only part of the job. To 
turn out enough M-4s to meet the Presi- 
dent’s directive for 45,000 tanks a year— 
more than half will be medium tanks—the 
industry must expand greatly. This al- 
ready is under way. By next summer, one 
month’s output of M-4s will total more 
than the entire 1941 production of M-3s. 

More than a thousand M-3s have been 
produced. Some are fighting in the snow 
and mud on the Russian front. Others have 
taken their place on the desert battle lines 
in Libya. Still greater numbers have gone 
to put muscle on the Army’s growing 
Armored Forces. The M-3s have lived up 
to the usual high American reputation for 


RY, 


stamina, speed and reliability 
used. (See page 11.) 

Production of the M-3s will continue 
some plants until the tooling-up for ¢ 
M-4 is completed. Thus there will be no 
up in the flow of tanks to the fighting fore 
Preparations for the M-3 laid the grou 
work for the vast M-4 job that’s ahey 

The Army’s part. Soon after the Na 
smashed through the Low Countries inti 
summer of 1940, the United States Army 
high command took responsibility te 
tanks away from the infantry and the ca: 
alry. A wholly new tactical unit was # 
up to exploit the tank as a major weapy 
As one officer put it: “The fighting taj 
had somewhat belatedly come of age.” 

With money and authority, tank-c 
scious ordnance officers set to work to & 
sign a medium tank that would im 
ment their ideas for improvement. They 
started in September, 1940, and, by Marc 
1941, had completed the design of the M4 

Before the ink was dry on plans for th 
M-3, drawings for the M-4 were gettin 
the attention of ordnance engineers. }j 
August, 1941, the new medium model ws 
in the testing stage. 

Military improvements of the M-4 ov 
the earlier type have been described. Fros 
the production man’s viewpoint, most in 
portant improvement of the M-4 is th 
introduction of welding of armor pli 
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—U.S. Army Signal Corps photes 


THE NEW M-4 MEDIUM TANK: Streamlined, imposing array of machine guns, turret’s 75-mm. gun turns 360 degrees 
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THE WINNING of this grimmest of all 
wars, as every citizen knows, calls for a 
triple-offensive against a powerful en- 
emy. Americans must fight the war, build 
the production, and FINANCE the Vic- 
tory. Let two—or even one—of these ob- 
jectives fail and the cause is lost. 

International Harvester, therefore, 
takes the keenest pleasure in announc- 
ing, in behalf of its employes, an out- 
standing participation in the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds. 


More than 98.2% of Harvester men 
and women all over America—52,187 
of them as this statement goes to press 
-are buying shares in Anierica and a 
financial interest in the Victory Amer- 
ica fights for. They believe it’s the best 
investment their money can buy. 

Today, almost all operating units of 
International Harvester—thanks to 
these loyal and patriotic employes—hold 
the Treasury Department’s special merit 
certificate. 


The Harvester Company was one of 


98.2% 


of 53,144 Harvester Employes 
Are Buying 
War Savings Bonds Regularly 


the first organizations in the nation to 
be designated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as an issuing agent for the sale of 
Defense Bonds, Series E. It has made 
available to employes, for this purpose, 
the machinery of the Employes Savings 
Plan which was already in full opera- 
tion. In addition the company provides 
a safe-keeping service under which all 
bonds purchased are deposited with des- 
ignated custodian banks and held sub- 
ject to the order of the employe-owners. 

The response in the Harvester organ- 
ization has been an inspiration from the 
Outset. 

Harvester men and women are buy- 
ing a bigger and bigger share in Amer- 
ica—buying not just once, but regularly. 


Harvester people, building an ever- 
increasing volume of war materials on 
their daily jobs, have seen 2500 of their 
number off to fight the war itself. Their 
spirit and their will, expressed in ACTION, 
give assurance that America’s all-out 
drive SHALL NOT FAIL. 








Defense Bond 


Buyers 100% in these 
Harvester operations: 


Auburn Works 
Benham Coal Mines 
Canton Works 

East Moline Works 
General Office 
Harvester Press 

Iron Mines 
McCormick Twine Mill 
Milwaukee Works 
Richmond Works 
Rock Falls Works 

St. Paul Works 
West Pullman Works 


and 113 of the International 
Sales and Service operations 

















sections, and casting of hulls and turrets. 
Both processes are immeasurably faster 
than the riveting method. The first all- 
welded tank was built in just 47 days—a 
new speed record in tank building. 

Military objections to riveted tank con- 
struction as unsafe under enemy fire were 
quickly met by use of the cold-riveting 
process to replace hot riveting. Hot rivets 
expanded on cooling, sections of armor 
held plates together under pressure. Shell 
impacts sometimes caused the plates to 
tear apart, hurling rivet heads inside the 
tank with the force of bullets. 

Industry's part. Long before the M-3’s 
design finally was completed, orders had 
gone out to several companies. First+ on 
the list were several leading railroad equip- 
ment companies and a large automobile 
producer. 

These organizations pioneered the tank 
job. How well they did it is marked by 
the record of the company which deliv- 
ered to the Army the first medium tank 
from a private industrial plant on April 
19 last year—eight months ahead of the 
contract schedule. Five days later, three 
other companies turned out their first 
mediums. Production was on the way. 
Since then, other business concerns have 
added tankmaking to their operations. 

Production. Most spectacular tank job 
was shouldered by an automobile firm, 
which built the world’s greatest tank ar- 
senal and got it into production in record 
time. The arsenal introduced tank manu- 
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Gold Label. 





ee 99 
D stands for DELIGHTFUL | 


-..and “delightful” aptly describes 


You'll detect the de- 
[3 lightful difference 

with your first sip of 
this light-bodied, nectar-like rum from 
tropical Puerto Rico. Use it in your next 
Cuba Libre or Old-Fashioned! . . . For 
cocktails, use White Label; for tall drinks, 


facturing to Detroit, now serves as the 
pattern for other auto companies getting 
into the tank business. Production tech- 
nique at this plant shows how the auto 
industry’s know-how of making things m 
a hurry has been applied to tanks. 

Assembly line. Within a mammoth fac- 
tory building, tailor-made for the purpose, 
an overgrown version of an auto-assembly 
operation was set up. Rough -metal forg- 
ings, sometimes weighing hundreds of 
pounds, are sent down machining lines 
where giant tools transform the metal bil- 
lets into finely chiseled precision parts. 
These are fed into the final assembly lines. 

From finished-parts areas, large major 
assemblies like motors, transmissions and 
turrets are picked up by overhead cranes, 
swung into place over the assembly lines 
and lowered into the slowly forming tanks. 
Tracks for the vehicles are suspended 
above the end of the line. As the tank rolls 
forward on its own wheels, the tracks are 
let down and the tank pulled onto them. 
Connections are made and the tank is 
ready for finishing touches. 

Each tank goes through a four or five- 
hour test. The road test consists of a 
pounding drive over the test ground, where 
three-foot ditches, bogs and mud-filled pits 
simulate conditions as bad as can be 
found on battlefields. 

After clean-up and last-minute inspec- 
tion, the tanks are loaded on flat cars, cov- 
ered with tarpaulin and shipped away by 
the trainload. 
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Expansion. After Pearl Harbor | 
Army decided it wanted still more ty 
from the auto firm’s arsenal. A few we 
later, groundbreakers were hard at y 
at one end of the building, getting stg 
on a one-third addition to the plant. Wy 
the added floor space, the number of 
sembly lines can be doubled. 

Additions to this first big arsenal ap 
small part of the whole expansion prog 
Other auto companies are building y 
equipping whole new assembly plants, 

Conversion. This means that parts, 
major components such as armor 5} 
must be supplied in huge quantities. Fy 
large part of the increased needs, om 
panies are depending on their manufac 
ing divisions—plants that were turning 
thousands of cars a few months ago. 

Wholehearted “conversion” to ma 
facture of tank parts was underway in, 
plant, typical of the industry, before { 
last car rolled off the line. More { 
5,500 maintenance men and engineers we 
busily tearing up assembly lines, layy 
out new lines for making tank par 
adapting tools for their new jobs. 

Adaptation of tools is the essence of { 
shift from cars to tanks. Experts at {i 
one plant estimated that 60 to 70 per ce 
of their total tool supply could be us 
eventually on war work, but most tod 
had to undergo extensive alteration bef 
they could be used on tanks. 

The case of a machine that former 
turned out automobile gears is a case} 
point. To fit the machine for making 
tank gear, 12 times as large as the car pat 
it had to be taken out of its foundatig 
remachined for a new cutting edge, put 
a higher foundation and fitted with exte 
sions to make it longer. 

Ideas as well as tools have been adapte 
to the new job. Using a new tool but 
principle familiar to car-makers for yean 
the engineers of another company bar 
built a structure to cradle tank hulls 
they can be moved around in lateral # 
vertical 360-degree circles, to expel 
welding. It’s a parallel to the proces q 
making bodies for autos, means an unto 
saving of time in getting out tank hulk 

Skills of men and management bia 
been “converted” too. Some of the m 
who are making tanks today never li 
seen a tank before they started on the ne 
job. Engineers of an automobile bof 
manufacturing firm designed the weltel 
hull for the M-4; the supervisory std 
learned new tasks and taught the for 
men, who in turn instructed the men. 

For the future. Up to recently, the ri 
road equipment companies and the @ 
big arsenal from the auto industry li 
supplied all the medium tanks made § 
this country. Now the sights for the p 
gram have been raised all along the iit 
Altogether, the production of meditl 
tanks represents a major part of the ¥ 
effort. Its importance is best summed 4 
by the words of Soviet Russia’s Stalin. 
put it simply: “This is a war of tanks 
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Naked Truth 








When the Dies Committee discovered that an obscure 
onomist employed by the Board of Economic Warfare had 
bnce written a book on nudism, the Administration was caught 
with its trousers virtually at half-mast. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the book is out of print. It was 
published in 1931, a year when the country, which had lost its 
hirt in 1929, felt the rest of its threadbare habiliments de- 
eriorating fast. Nudism appeared to be a cult which we all 
vould have to join perforce, and the professor’s book was a 
brave effort to make nakedness seem to be fun. 

Purely in the interest of science we set out to track down a 
py of the “Nudism in Modern (as it was) Life” which the 
Dies Committee — sus- 
AWFUL TE@RiGLE pects to be somewhat 
more than a bare-faced 
attack on the American 
Y way of life. None of 
y) Washington’s book 
—s shops reported the vol- 
ume either in stock or 
obtainable, and the Li- 
brary of Congress copy was where you can jolly well guess. 
Dur favorite Congressman, intercepted on his way to catch 
he curtain for the matinee performance at the local burlesque 
heater, confessed he was No. 289 on the waiting list. 

Our bibliophiliac ardor undimmed, we tracked down a bat- 
ered copy of the book to the dusty back shelf of a private 
lub’s reading room. Some prudish person had torn out most 
vr vente the illustrations, leaving only a few fuzzy prints of homo 
vv hePiens in the unappetizing raw. So we read the book, which 
hulls are will bet a nice fresh figleaf not many Congressmen have 
Hone. 

The author, we beg to report, does not make out a very 
ocess peed case for his cult. The world, he observed from his remote 
» untarantage point of a decade ago, is going to the dogs in a 
hulls. @other Hubbard wrapper. Only nudism can save it, but 
humanity has rejected the panacea because people with funny 
shapes won't adopt it and even those who can outstrip Venus 
ver ht Apollo hesitate to disrobe in brisk or damp weather. 

the ne We think that in girding its loins to preserve the nation from 
le bosgpudism, Congress is overlooking the Administration’s most 
subtle approach to undressing the people. We refer not to 
ov a igher taxes but to the new regulations for men’s clothing. 
he forge Government has ordered cuffs removed from trousers, 
mid thus the camel gets his nose under the tent. If cuffs are 
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the ral 0 be amputated to conserve wool, then putting the nation’s 
the a bonuniformed man power ihto shorts will save still more. Thus 
try wae the name of patriotism we are being eased into G-strings. 
made ~ a ow 

the pn 


the lag All those persons one sees wandering around Washington 
meditl ith dazed looks in their eyes these days are not strangers 
the eeking one of the more obscure federal defense agencies. 
— They are the old-timers, completely lost in a city whose familiar 
talin. J andmarks are being masked by the acres of emergency office 
tanks buildings which spring up overnight. The park through which 
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— Lite in the Comal 


Our Reporter Presents the Bare Facts 


you walk to your office in the morning will be obscured by a 
two-story annex to the War Department, complete with sentries 
and homeless stenographers, when you start home at night. 

Most ambitious of the new structures is the burgeoning 
Information Center. At least, we read somewhere that it is 
the Information Center 
to be. It certainly isn’t 
now, judging from our 
recent experience. 

“Coming right along, 
aren’t you?” we affably 
asked a husky artisan. 
“What do you think?” 
he countered. We tried 
a new tack: “Think the building will be finished in a month, 
like they say?” That elicited: “Like who says?” We explained 
that we thought we had read the prediction. Was it perchance 
correct? “Who wants to know?” asked the gent. We explained 
who we were. “Oh, one of them nosey reporters, hey?” 

While we were trying to think up an answer, a policeman 
strolled up and asked: “What are you hanging around here 
for?” Muttering something about trying to find out who put 
the Information into an Information Center, we limped to the 
nearest bistro. “Nice day, isn’t it?” asked the bartender. “Who 
wants to know?” we snarled. 





| DON'T KNOW 
1 WAS BORN 
HERE MYSELF 






* * * * 
Speaking of mild stimulants reminds us of the first aid 
lessons everybody seems to be taking these days. In one of 
the District’s suburban 


HE HAD A . 2 - fringes an ardent group 
oe py 3? of incipient Clara Bar- 


tons pressed into service 


pm 

ATOURNIQUETA ») 4 
Hil ; ) as a make-believe victim 
au AmBUL a school janitor. The les- 


' son was on carrying an 

& mL ©. injured person without 

benefit of stretcher, and, 

when the janitor’s well-worn jeans gave way, he suffered a broken 

ankle. Well, the girls hadn’t got that far in the Red Cross hand- 

book, so they rushed the now authentic victim to an automobile 

for transportation to a hospital and in their haste they slammed 
the door on the sufferer’s hand, breaking two fingers. 















* * %* & 


Weather now being a censorable subject instead of the chief 
topic of conversation, Washington enjoyed a secret blizzard 
on Sunday, March 29. The marooned inhabitants, sans morn- 
ing papers, turned to the radio to keep in touch with the world 
and found their plight ignored except for such grisly interrup- 
tions as, “The Potomac Electric Company warns everyone not 
to touch dangling wires” and “All auxiliary policemen are ordered 
to report to their headquarters immediately.” Out-of-town pa- 
pers on Monday made guarded references to an unseasonable 
snowstorm in the eapital. We beg to state, regardless of censor- 
ship that no weather in Washington is ever unseasonabk. 
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Penalties for Doing Business With Blacklist Firms 
. . . Stronger Defenses for Western Hemisphere 


Blacklist operations are being tightened in Washington 

and in South America. Treasury 
has issued a bulletin explaining that American firms doing 
business in Latin America may not deal directly or indirectly 
with enemy nationals or blacklisted organizations. Behind 
this bulletin are confidential reports that some U.S. firms 
are not severing peacetime business relations. 


PENALTIES: Treasury points out significantly that failure to 
comply with “standards of conduct” may subject U.S. 
concerns to severe penalties. Included are: blacklisting of 
the U.S. firm; blocking its assets, and, in extreme cases, 
prosecution under Trading With the Enemy Act or the 
War Powers Act. A simpler method would be denial of 
export licenses. 


TRADE POLICY: Economic warfare methods are beginning to 
show up. One is to pry strategic materials, owned and 
storedéin Latin America by European neutrals, from Axis 





—Harris & Ewing 
EZEQUIEL PADILLA SUMNER WELLES 
Mexico makes an offer 


reach. This Government then will arrange to supply neu- 
trals with nonstrategic goods. Examples: U.S. will take 
Swedish-owned sisal and henequin, and deliver Mexican 
binder twine in exchange; a barter trade of food for 
Uruguayan wool, owned by Swiss firms. 


ARGENTINA: First Latin-American country to feel the pinch 
of U.S. policy is Argentina. Officially announced is a policy 
of refusing to deliver munitions to a nonco-operating com- 
pany but sharing other goods. However, U.S. is likely to 
be more lenient with other nations. A report to the Com- 
merce Department, for example, notes a marked decline in 
ship tonnage reaching Argentine ports, accentuating scarci- 
ties of industrial supplies, metals, chemicals and oil. Ex- 
porters also report difficulty in filling licensed orders for 
Argentine buyers. 


BRAZIL: Brazil, on the other hand, is being favored. Plans are 
being speeded to electrify the Sorocabana railroad in Sao 
Paulo at a $10,000,000 cost. Equipment comes from Gen- 
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eral Electric, Westinghouse and Pullman. Export licenses 
and shipping space’ are likely to be arranged. Meanwhile, 
Brazil requests immediate assistance to stave off a coal 
shortage for a ferry service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Nictheroy. U.S. officials are co-operating. 


PERU: Trouble is reported in eliminating Japanese firms in 
this country. Japanese dominate the dry goods and novelty 
business and Peruvians hesitate to clamp down for fear of 
shutting off business. New managers must be found. 


Hemisphere defense plans began to be laid in Wash- 

ington with organization of 
the Inter-American Defense Board. Presence here of Mexican 
Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla helped. Defense plans must 
be secret, but general policy is clear. This country wants to 
strengthen defenses in the Caribbean and Northern South 
America at least. So do Latin-Americans. But the hitch 
comes over presence of U.S. forces on foreign soil. Nearly all 
neighboring Governments object. 


ECONOMIC AID: Latin-American Governments also are ask- 
ing for more than safety. Pressure for industrial materials, 
development loans and food is increasing. Bolivia is asking 
for more imports in exchange for her strategic materials. 
Venezuela wants to free her.economy from dependence on 
oil. Trinidad is in urgent need of potatoes, eggs and meat. 
All hope that lend-lease assistance will cover more than 
munitions. 


PRICES: Arguments over fair prices continue. Mexico is com- 
plaining that Washington-fixed prices for her goods are 
too low. Washington counters with the claim that upward 
valuation of export goods, which bear a 12 per cent ad 
valorem tax, is yielding Mexico more than ample revenues. 
Brazil is reported to be taking steps to control rubber 
prices and eliminate speculation. A Government decree 
gives the Bank of Brazil complete control over the rubber 
trade. 


SUGAR: Negotiations begin soon looking toward U.S. pur- 
chase of the entire Cuban sugar crop for 1943. Goal is to 
increase the yield from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 tons. Argu- 
ments will be over prices. The 1942 crop sold to this coun- 
try at $3.74 a hundred pounds. Dominican Republic and 
Haiti also want larger sugar quotas for the British market. 


RUBBER: Scarcity of tires is affecting the hemisphere. Colom- 
bia is the latest country to come forth with a rubber pro- 
gram. With some equipment, this country hopes to become 
self-sufficient and have a slight margin of crude for export. 
Bogota wants a tire factory. Ecuador also is viewed as 4 
promising potential supplier. 


Development pattern for Latin America is seen in the 
latest report from the Societe 


Haitiana-Americaine de Developpement Agricole in Haiti. | 


This corporation began operations last August with a $5,000, 
000 Export-Import Bank loan. Already planted is a rubber 
plantation, and a rubber seedling industry is being developed. 
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Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the Mexican 
inister of Foreign Affairs, here to help 
tegrate the foreign policies of his coun- 
, with those of the United States, once 
plped to do some disintegration in his 
m country. He rode with Pancho Villa. 
low, he is 52 and looks 32, is a virile, mus- 
ilar six-footer with a reputation for be- 
g as good an orator in Spanish as Win- 
on Churchill is in English. 


* * * 


Joel Dean, the boss of gasoline ration- 
» for the Price Administration, will be 
‘ hit by his own rules. 
He lives in a Virginia 
suburb and drives to 
work. Moreover, his 
hobby is taking long 
auto trips and making 
pictures of the scen- 
ery. Photography has 
lured him on many a 
long drive. In the of- 
fice, he solves prob- 
ms by discussion, giving his associates a 
hance to talk before making his decision. 







. 
—Acme 


JOEL DEAN 


* * * 


Dwight David Eisenhower, chief of 
erations for the Army, now adding a new 

to his uniforms betokening elevation 
om brigadier to major general, knows 
pt only the terrain of the Philippine bat- 
ground but the men and the training 
ey have had. He spent five years with 
neral MacArthur, working as assistant 
ilitary adviser for the Philippines. 


* * * 


Leon Henderson, the Price Adminis- 
ator, was too tough, but the cabman 
ted. The driver hauled him to a dinner 
d waited two hours. “How much do I 
re,” asked Mr. Henderson when he 
mbed back in. “Four brand new tires,” 
plied the driver, recognizing his fare. 
stead, he got a dollar tip. 


x *% 


Arthur Brook Newhall, rubber co- 
linator for the War Production Board, 
saving his tires. 
hen he came to 
ashington, he 
ught Mrs. New- 
ll with him but 
t his car at their 
eadville, Pa., home. 
@ decided he wasn’t 
ing anywhere here. 
. Newhall gets to 
Office at 8:30 a.m. 
d works until 6 or 7 p.m., with more of 
same in the evenings at his hotel. 





Acme 


ARTHUR NEWHALL 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office « 55 WALL STREET « New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1942 


(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 








ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers................c.ce0000000e4 $1,035,342,978 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed) 200000000... eile 1,168,886,949 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. 43,009,317 
State and Municipal Securities......00..000.00cccccccceeceeccesceeeeuees 162,863,374 
Other Securities.................... 68,838,979 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances...................... 630,085,109 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...................:ccsccsssseeeeseeeeees 6,171,350 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances................cccccccccceseeeeee 3,588,840 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............. 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation.............. 7,000,000 
a ance ac iae ta er ecient gincainGicaan causa 39,165,098 
MN ai ic tccnidiscasensteaicsiescainnelteracopsdauatasahubenuadteceualblluis 1,500 
RA NER er ere ater ge Se Ree TS er et eae 1,112,672 
SN sessilis knbibaitsscidoeuicsintisehca iim saediceniiachinccalleCiabebeisiiviale $3,170,716,166 
LIABILITIES 
SNNNIIIUID snails Utena $2,963,805,853 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills................ $13,235,152 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.......... 8,046,423 5,188,729 
Ttems im Tramest with BBramcines,. ........cccccccocsccsccscesscccocccscsceses 13,546,219 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income.......... 3,604,224 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc............... 9,574,605 
I ga lables aladetoeal je iaaide'onens aaao aaa neManatea 1,550,000 
IID ectisccnestins seceeeeeeee $77,500,000 
Surplus ............ — 77,500,000 
Undivided Profits 18,446,536 173,446,536 


PN criik ict iiindachadinndsieneeisaaiaemenitdiimmndaenian thiamine $3,170,716,166 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1942, except 
Chinese and Japanese branches which are as of November 
25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941 


$269,230,605 of United States Government Obligations and $12,634,668 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $244,370,395 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 























Britain‘s Need for Our Rubber . . . Restrictions 
On Dollar-a-Year Men? ... Lag in Arms Output 


Output of all classes of weapons ex- 
cept airplanes is behind the schedule 
set for this year by President Roose- 
velt. 


xk 


Donald Nelson is not yet finding the 
answers to the problem of overcoming 
barriers to all-out war production. In- 
side criticism is heard that he hesi- 
tates to make decisions that would 
force some large industries to disgorge 
hoarded materials and that he doesn’t 
always pick assistants who know how 
to drive. 


* & 


Britain so badly missed its guess on 
what would happen to its rubber- 
growing industry that the United 
States is having to send large amounts 
of its own meager stock of rubber to 
England so that British war industry 
can keep going. 


x * * 


Lord Beaverbrook is devoting his time 
in Washington to an effort to speed 
up the shipment of war materials to 
Russia. Those shipments had lagged 
far behind the amount agreed upon in 
conferences between U. S. officials and 
Josef Stalin. 


xk 


There is serious inside consideration 
for the idea that dollar-a-year men in 
Washington should be limited to giv- 
ing advice and should be barred from 
administrative jobs that carry real 
authority. 


x * * 


Inside word has it that the recent at- 
tacks on Jesse Jones, claiming that he 
balked synthetic rubber development, 
trace to Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes. Mr. Jones followed White 
House orders on rubber. 


xk 


Thurman Arnold really won his argu- 
ment with the Army and Navy over 
enforcing the antitrust laws. The serv- 
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ices wanted the laws suspended dur- 
ing wartime. Mr. Arnold merely 
agrees that he may delay actual prose- 
cution of wartime violations until the 
war is over. He may indict in the 
meantime. 


x kk 


Even President Roosevelt sometimes 
is stopped in his effort to induce the 
Government’s bureaucracy to accept 
or even to investigate new ways to do 
things. His experience with the “sea 
otter” type of merchant ship is just 
one of several recent examples. 


x k * 


President Roosevelt personally, in 
September, 1940, cut to $25,000,000 
the request of the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission for $50,000,000 to 
start construction of synthetic rubber 
plants. Reasons for the decision were 
several, ranging from a desire not to 
disturb the British and Dutch rubber 
industries to a desire not to disturb 
South American nations that might 
create a rubber industry of their own. 


x & 


Leon Henderson won't hesitate long 
before tackling the immense task of 
attempting to regulate retail prices. 
This task is going to require a very 
large policing organization. 


x kk 


Some businessmen who come to Wash- 
ington to serve with war agencies con- 
trolled by New Dealers are surprised 
to discover that what a man “thinks” 
has much to do with his part in the 
war effort. Men who think in New 
Deal terms tend to be favored, and 
thoughts of new officials are explored. 


x kk 


Mr. ‘Roosevelt is far from satisfied 
with the way the Government propa- 
ganda machine is telling the war story. 


xk 


The White House, as well as the 
Justice Department, is showing an in- 



































creased interest in changing pa 
laws to prevent any agreements { 
would deny the Government 
knowledge of industrial processes 
are valuable to it in wartime. 


xk 


This country’s refusal to ship ¢ 
and munitions to Argentina pose 
hard domestic question to the Cast 
government. Argentina recently 
cided to build an army of 95,000, 
cluding many conscripts. But 1 
that army cannot be equipped. 


x *k * 


Washington hears that Uruguay 
been advised that Germany will 3 
mit no more shipments of goods ff 
European neutrals to any 

American country except Argent 
and Chile. They are the only hen 
sphere countries that now mainta 
diplomatic relations with the Reid 


. 


x & & 


Alaskan fishermen are complaint 
that, at a time when fish oils and{ 
meal are needed in vastly freaté 
quantities, Secretary Ickes persists: 
restricting operations of the he 
fisheries. Herring could replace 
of the oils lost through Japanese a 
quests. 








kk * REI 








An argument still goes on inside t 
War Production Board over propos 
to concentrate civilian production 
a few plants, rather than to order it 
dustries to make horizontal curtal 
ments. One side argues that concti 
tration will increase efficiency and 
lease more plants for war work. 

other side contends that such ord 
tend to destroy industrial struc 
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It’s still uncertain whether the Af 
or Navy is to be in control when 
fensive operations start against 
pan. There is a chance that the N 
will get the main command on 
ground that this is a new kind of 
—an amphibious war. 
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